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Learn  Up-to-date 

DRESSMAKING 


In  Your  Own  Home 

A  New  System  of    Easy    Tuition    that  will  Quickly  Enable  YOU 

to  Make  Your  Own  Clothes  and  Save  Money,  or  to  Have  Your 

Own  Business  and  be  Independent 

A  GRAND  FREE  OFFER  TO  YOU  ! 


Dres-making  is  clean,  pleasant  work. 
It  harmonises  with  woman,' s  love  of 
beauty,  styli  smartness,    and,  if  de- 

tnade  profitable,  either  as 
.1  spare-time  or  full-time  business.  A 
woman's  commercial  career  usually  ends 
.it  marriage  and  her  business  training  is 
then  wasted  and  forgotten.  In  dressmak- 
ing it  is  possible  for  both  the  young  and 
the  aged,  as  well  as  the  single  and  mar- 
ried, to  excel  and  make  use  of  the  r  know- 
throughout  life.  Hitherto  instruc- 
■  on  in  (1  e--making  has  only  been  pro- 
curable through  long  apprenticeship  or 
in  attendance  at  classes,  in  which  limited 
success  only  is  possible  because  of  the 
lack    ol    propei    attention. 

Fortunately  for  all,  a  newer,  easier  and 
more  satisfactory  method  has  been 
evolved  by  means  of  which  it  is  possible 
tor  any  girl  or  woman  to  become  a  prac- 
tical, competent  and  fashionable  dress- 
maker wahout  leaving  her  home.  This 
new  system  is  known  as  the  Simplex  Sys- 
tem of  Dressmai-ing,  and  it  places  within 
vour  reach  all  the  secrets  of  the  dress- 
maker s  art  Wherever  you  live,  what- 
ever ma\  be  sour  position  in  life,  it  is 
now  possible  for  you  to  know  all  those 
things  you  have  always  wanted  to  know 
about  style  and  dress.  You  can  learn 
how  to  des;gn,  plan,  cut,  fit,  make,  drape 
and  trim  fashionable  dresses,  gowns, 
blouses  and  undergarments  ;  in  fact, 
clothes  of  every  kind,  for  yourself  or  for 
anyone  else,  at  a  mere  fraction  of  what 
the  same  clothes  would  ordinarily  cost. 

The  Simplex  System  of  Instruction  in 
Dressmaking  is  clear,  simple,  and  yet 
so  thorough  and  complete  that  anyone 
can  grasp  instantly  the  full  meaning-  of 
each  lesson  without  further  explanation. 
The  knowledge  gained  from  each  lesson 
can  be  used  immediately;  you  will,  from 
the  start  be  able  to  make  clothes  for 
yourself,     your     family   or   your     friends. 


You  can  always  be  dressed  just  right,  in 
perfect  style  and  taste.  You  can  save 
money  on  vour  clothes  and  have  more  and 
better  clothes  to  wear. 

You  can  become,  easily,  in  a  little 
while,  an  expert  dressmaker,  fully  quali- 
fied to  have  your  own  business  and  be 
independent.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
opportunities  that  are  open  to  you  for  ad- 
vancement  and  big  earnings  in  this  work. 
You  can  travel  good  dressmakers  are 
always  in  demand  everywhere.  It  is  a 
profession  that  will  never  be  overcrowded. 
Vs  an  expert  costumier  you  will  com- 
mand a  position  of  respect  in  any  com- 
munity-. You  will  be  looked  to  as  a  leader 
and  authority  in  all  matters  of  style  and 
dress,  and  our  offer  makes  it  possible  for 
you  to  attain  that  position  quickly,  in 
your  spare  time,  right  in  your  own  home 
It  doc-  not  matter  where  you  live.  Dis- 
tance is  no  handicap  to  success  We 
teach  wherever  the  mails  reach.  Our 
system  of  instruction  is  a  proved  method 
Thousands  have  learned  by  correspond- 
ence, and  surely  what  so  many  others 
have  done  you  can  also  do.  No  matter 
what  vour  age  and  position,  no  mattei 
how  ample  oi  limited  your  means,  no 
mallei  whether  you  live  in  the  bush, 
country  town  or  the  city  itself,  this  op- 
portunity is  for  YOU,  and  we  ask  you  not 
to  miss   it. 

Sit  down  XOW  and  send  us  your  name 
and  addiess.  Be  sure  to  mention 
'■  Stead's  Review,"  and  state  whether 
Mrs.  or  Miss.  We  will  understand  and 
will  send  you  all  particulars  bv  return 
post.  Do  this  immediately,  as  otherwise 
you  may  leave  it  till  too  late  and  lose  the 
chance  of  a  lifetime.  Send  no  monev 
with  your  application  for  full  particulars; 
simply  send  sour  name  and  address  to- 
dav.  ASSOCIATED  SCHOOL  OF 
DRESSMAKING.  Record  Chambers,' 
Ca.-tlereagh   Street,   Sydney.* 
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STEADS    REVIEW 


HOG,  DOG  and   LAMB 
PROOF 


HEAVILY    GALVANISED. 
SENT    OUT    IN     ROLLS. 


Cijclaixe 

SPRING  COIL  FENCE 

For  Sheep,  Horses,  Cattle  and  Pigs  there  is  nothing  as  GOOD, 
even    in    normal    times,  as    CYCLONE   SPRING   COIL   FENCE. 

At    the    present    time,     when    the    price     of    wire    is    soaring, 
there  is  nothing  as  cheap  as  CYCLONE  SPRING  COIL  FENCE. 


w.&w. 
621 


Fig.  8— Special  Cyclone  Spring  Coil  Sheep  Fence 


Cyclone  Spring  Coil  Fence  is 
quickly  erected  ;  it  is  convenient 
to  handle  ;  it  is  sent  to  you  in 
rolls;  it  never  requires  after- 
straining;    it  is  taut  all  the  time; 


it  requires  fewer  posts ;  it  forms 
a  perfect  protective  web;  and 
whilst  it  costs  less  than  other  kinds 
of  farm  fences,  it  outlasts  them, 
and  gives  greater  satisfaction. 


GET  OUR  METAL  FENCE  AND  GATE  CATALOGUE 
NO.  30.  

CYCLONE     PTY.    LTD.     459  ^"l™^!""- 


COUPON  

{Cut  this  out  and  post  to-day) 

Cyclone  Proprietary  Ltd.,  459-461  Swanston  Street,  Melbourne. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Cyclone  Catalogue,    post    free. 

Name 

Address 

S.R.  621  

New  South  Wales  Readers  please  address  to  207-209  Bulwarra  Road,    Pyrmont,  Sydney. 
South  Australian  Readers  to   123-125  Waymouth  Street,   Adelaide. 
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Anybody  Can  Learn 

26  :  6  :  26  Shorthand 
in  a  Few  Days 


TO  lio  only   know   the  old   Bystenis   I 

iii.u    well    seeni    incredible  was    a 

matter    of    long,    wears     MONTHS    of    hard 
hitx>i  i      ly    to    master    the    old    style    Short- 

hand. 

LEARN   BY   POST   AT   HOME 

BRADSHAU  8    !(       I         -    Sj  bU  m   lui  ds  one  of 
the   hardest    Commercial   Subjects   mto  one 
ol    the    very    easiest.      So   easy   is   it    thai    a 
loading  journa list    Bays :  — 

■•I  oonsider  your  system  all  yon  claim.  It  is 
Wonderfully  simple,  clear,  and  easily  learned. 
The  tbeory  1  mastered  in  a  few  days  on  my  way 
to  Mui  t  rum  i he  office,  having  no  time  for  home 
-tudy. 

"1  had  always  been  given  to  understand  that 
Shorthand  took  months  to  study,  but  not  so  with 
your  system,  which  has  reduced  the  months  to 
days,    and    made   a    hard    task    a    light   one. 

"  1  shall  be  only  too  pleased  at  any  time  to 
bring  your  system  under  the  notice  of  anyone 
thinking    of    learning    Shorthand." 

Another  prominent  man— for  30  years  a  teacher 
of  Pitman's  system— learned  26.6:25  while  on 
the  boat  going  from  Melbourne  to  Perth.  He 
declared  it  to  be  the  most  wonderful  system  in 
the  world,  and.  after  30  years  of  Pitman's,  has 
thrown  it  overboard,  and  is  to-day  an  enthu- 
siastic   advocate  of  26:6:26   Shorthand. 

He  has  written  an  interesting  letter  on  the 
subject,  a  copy  of  which  we  will  mail  you  post 
free  on  request — together  with  any  other  evi- 
dence you  may  think  necessary  to  prove  that 
Bradsliaw's  26:6:26  Shorthand  is  the  easiest  to 
learn,  easiest  to  write,  and  easiest  to  read  of  any 
Shorthand   in   the  world. 

Ask  for  Pamphlet  P. 29.  Enclose  3  penny  stamps 
to  cover  postage,  mentioning  '"Stead's  Review," 
and  we'll  send  you  TWO  of  the  live  LESSONS 
FREE.  When  you've  learned  them  there  are 
only,  three    more    to    complete    the   course! 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

—  PTY.   LTD. 


BRADSHAW'S    CHAMBERS 
238  FLINDERS  STREET 

MELBOURNE,  VICTORIA 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Returned  Soldiers 

WHAT  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  DO  NEXT  ? 


If  we  leave  out  those  whose  position  is 
such  that  they  do  not  need  to  work  for  a 
living,  we  can  divide  Returned  Soldiers 
roughly  into  three  classes  :  — 

Class  1.— The  fortunate  ones  whose  ex- 
periences have  not  unfitted  them  for 
the  work  they  followed  previously  to 
enlisting  and  who  can  go  back  to  their 
old  positions  or  similar  ones. 

Class  2. — Those  whose  money  has  accu- 
mulated and  who  have  determined  to 
use   this    monev    and    their    leisure  in 


preparing  themselves  for  better  work 
and  perhaps  entirely  different  kind  of 
work  in  the  future  from  that  they  have 
done  in  the  past. 

Class  3. — Those  whose  experience  has 
been  such  that  they  are  permanently 
unfitted  from  following  the  trade  by 
which  they  lived  before  enlisting. 

The  Pelman  School  of  Mind  and  Mem- 
ory Training  has  something  valuable  and 
helpful  to  offer  to  these  men. 


The  Pelman  System  is  a  thoroughly  scien- 
tific method  of  training  the  mind  and  the 
memory.     There   are  twelve   lessons   in  all. 

They  are  graded  and  progressive,  are  in- 
tensely interesting  from  start  to  finish,  and 
they    are  extremely    effective. 

They  train  the  natural  memory  which 
every  man  possesses,  they  cure  mind  wander- 
ing, and  cultivate  the  quality  of  concentra- 
tion, they  show  the  pupil  how  to  realise  his 
ambition,  they  create  quickness  of  percep- 
tion, strengthen  will  power,  help  a  man  to 
decide  quickly  and  rightly;  they  make  the 
(pupil  efficient  and  make  him  fit  and  ready  to 
undertake  new  work  or  better  work,  they  in- 
crease  his   self-confidence. 

We  have  referred  to  three  classes  of  re- 
turned soldiers.  Knowing  in  which  class  you 
are,   please   read   the   following   carefully  :  — 

Class  1.— After  months  of  active  service  and 
severe  discipline  of  the  body,  another  dis- 
cipline is  needed — that  of  the  mind  and 
will.  After  the  wandering  life — more  or 
leas  irresponsible! — you  find  it  difficult  to 
settle  down,  to  give  close  application  to 
your  work,  to  concentrate  your  attention 
on  necessary  details.  Your  mind  wants  dis- 
cipline If  you  can  only  create  the  right 
mental  attitude,  then  you  are  a  far  and 
away  better  man  than  you  were  when  you 
went  away. 

The  Pelman  System   will   help  you  to  find 
this  attitude. 

Class  2.— To  nut  it  mildly,  the  soldier  who 
now  has  a  lump  sum  of  money  and  does 
not  use  some  of  that  money,  and  the  time 
between  his  welcome  home  and  his  dis- 
charge,   in   preparing   himself    to  do  and    to 


be  something  better  than  he  was  before  he 
enlisted,  is  missing  his  biggest  opportunity. 

You  are  older  now  than  you  were  then, 
and  you  have  had  a  wealth  of  experience 
which  should  give  you  a  big  start  in  any 
new  venture.  Somebody  el»e  prepared  yon 
for  the  big  events  in  which  you  have  taken 
part.  Prepare  yourself  now  for  the  cam- 
paign which  will  last  as  long  as  you  live 
and  determine  to  go  into  it  a  bigger  and 
better   man. 

The  Pelman  System  will  clarify  your 
mind,  show  you  how  to  create  opportunities 
and   how  to  take   advantage  of  them. 

Class  3.— The  man  who  has  made  his  living 
by  bodily  strength  and  skill,  and  who  is 
not  now  able  to  follow  his  calling,  has 
something  serious  to  face;  but  the  man  who 
had  the  ability  and  intelligence  to  become 
a  skilful  artisan  of  any  kind,  or  a  first- 
cla.ss  unskilled  labourer,  should  be  able 
with  proper  training  and  honest  advice,  to 
use  his  intelligence  in  some  other  direc- 
tion which   would  pay  as  well  or  better. 

The  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  advise  such. 
If  the  Pelman  Course  would  be  of  no  ser- 
vice to  them  he  will  say  so.  If  he  con- 
siders it  would  be  of  service  he  will  give 
them  all  the  help,  advice,  and  assistance 
that  he   can. 

TAUCHT    BY    POST. 

The  Pelman  System  has  been  before  the 
British  public  for  25  years.  It  is  taught  by 
post.  The  Australasian  Branch  is  in  Glou- 
cester House,  at  the  corner  of  Market  Street 
and  Flinders  Lane.  Melbourne,  and  has  been 
moat   successful.     Call   there  or  write. 


We  usually  put  a  Coupon  here,  but  we  want  Returned  Men  to  tell  us  more 
than  can  be  put  on  a  coupon.  Either  call  or  write,  and  we  will  advise  you.  Book, 
"  Mind  and  Memory  Training,"  is  posted  free. 


The  Pelman  System  of  Mind 
and  Memory  Training 


23  Gloucester  House,  396  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne. 
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SEE  OUR 
WINDOWS 


5 


SEE  OUR 
SHOWROOMS 


87  E 


PHILIPS  «  ARGA  " 
Gas  -  filled   Lamps 


The  "Arga"  Lamp, 
beinv;  gas-filled,  gives 
a  light  of  unequalled 
steadiness.  Already  it 
has  been  adopted  by  a 
large  number  of  muni- 
cipalities, mining  and 
engineering  companies, 
to  whom  efficient  light- 
ing is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity. The  distribu- 
tion is  even,  and  the 
illumination   perfect. 


Call    and   See 

the 
"  Arga  "  Lamp 


The  50  c.p.  "  Arga  " 
gas  filled  Lamp  is  made 
specially  for  general 
household  use.  It  is 
highly  efficient,  and 
householders  will  do 
well  to  install  this 
lamp,  which  is  the 
most  economical  on 
the  market,  and  the 
last  word  in  electric 
lamps. 


Efficient 
and 

Economical 


NEWEST   TYPES— 50  c.p.   to  2000  c.p. 

"ARGA  "—Soft  White  Light—"  ARGA  " 


SlSto 


21-23    ELIZABETH    STREET,    MELBOURNE 
(Opposite   Craig,  Williamson's). 


279   George  Street, 
SYDNEY. 

131    Wiiram   Street, 
PERTH. 

Gilbert  Buildings, 

Gilbert    Place, 

ADELAIDE. 

Harrison   Bros.   &  Co. 
LAUNCESTON. 
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CAN 
YOU 


Have  you  a  liking  for  drawing— for  sketching  people  and  things  and  putting 
your  thoughts  upon  paper?  Would  you  like  to  turn  your  talent  for 
drawing  into  money?  It  is  a  fascinating  and  immensely  profitable  hobby 
to  be  able  to  sketch  quickly  and  easily  the  people  you  see  about  you,  pretty 
scenery,  trees  and  old  houses.  Did  you  ever  think  what  a  pleasant  and  pro- 
fitable profrssion  is  open  before  anyone  with  a  talent  for  drawing?  Black 
and  White  Artists  make  big  incomes,  the  work  is  extremely  interesting  and 
enjoyable,  and  is  exceptionally  well  paid.  Many  artists  engaged  in  (his 
work  in  Australia  make  from  £1000  to  £2000  a  year  drawing  for  papers  and 
advertisers.  Huge  prices  are  paid  for  cartoons,  illustrations  and  posters. 
Editors,  publishers  and  advertisers  are  always  on  the  look  out  for  fresh  and 
bright  b'ack  and  white  sketches,  and  are  willing  to  pay  good  prices  for 
them.  The  profession  is  full  of  opportunities  for  anyone  who  has  a  liking 
for  sketching  and  who  is  properly  trained. 

There  is  no  need  'or  yot  to  leave  your  home  to  study 
this  delight' ul  and  absorbingly  interesting  art.  You  can 
study  anywhere  under  our  up-to-date  system  of  corres- 
pondence instruction,  with  which  you  have  the  help 
and  guidance  of  a  front  rank  artist  If  vou  are  anxious 
to  develop  your  talent  for  drawing  so  that  you  can 
make  money 

Copy   This  Sketch 


and  send  it  to  us  for 

Free  Criticism 

This  places  you  under  no  obligation  whatever;  it  will 
merely  give  us  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  you 
whether  you  have  a  talent  for  this  class  of  work. 

When  your  sketch  has  been  criticised  by  our  artist,  we 
will  return  it  toyoutogetherwithour  deeply  interesting 
illustrated  literature  dealing  w  th  black  and  white 
drawing, which  tells  how  various  kinds  of  drawings  are 
done,  what  prices  are  paid  for  drawings,  the  oppor- 
tunities that  are  open  to  you.  as  well  as  giving  you 
some  splendid  examples  of  modern  black  and  white 
skttch^s. 

We  teach  you  to  draw  and  help 
you  to  sell  your  sketches 

When  eturnint;  your  sketch  we  will  send 
you  full  particulars  <->f  how  w  can  leach 
you  Money  Making  Art,  no  matter  where 
vou  live.  We  will  show  >ou  exactly  what 
our  system  of  careful  individual  corres- 
pondence inslruftion  has  d"ne  for  others 
and  what  it  ill  do  for  \o\x  Not  only  do 
we  develop  y  ur  talent  for  sketching  in  a 
modern,  practical  anner,  but  we  also 
give  you  valuable  assistance  in  selling 
your  drawings,  and  show  you  how  and 
where  to  dispose  o'  every  kind  of  sketch 
you  execute  to  the  best  advantage 


FREE 


ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET  . . . 


Copy  the  sketch  reprrduced  above  and  let 
us  see  what  you  can  do  with  it.  We  will 
al-o  send  you  free  of  charge  our  illustrated 
booklet,  "  Sketching  for  Pleasure  and 
Profit,"  a  unique  production  of  ines- 
timable value  to  anyone  with  a  talent  for 
drawing.  Kindly  enclose  3d.  in  stamps 
to  cover  cost  of  posT  age,  etc. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  SCHOOL  OF  SKETCHING 

149  Exchange  Corner,  Pitt  and  Bridge  Streets,  Sydney 
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Learn  to  Become  an 
Effective  Public  Speaker 


? 


James    Rodger    &    Co. 

Australasian   Rrpresrntativrs 

159c  Manchester  Street, 
Christchurch,    N.Z. 


H     ae 
Address 


Opportunities  art  limitless  for  the  man  who  can 
•peak  effectivelj  In  public  Manj  of  the  greatest 
ii  public  litt"  tin-  world  over  owe  their  fame  to 
tin-  fact  th.it  ihej  have  the  power  to  talk  convincingly 
—  to  awaj  !h(.  deoiaions  ol  those  thej  ire  addressing, 
thousands,  with  perhaps  more  brilliant  ulcus. 
uevet    rise  Above   the  ordinary    ruts   oi    life   simply   be- 

ie  thej  can't  convey  their  thoughts  effectively  in 
public.  !n  business,  too,  the  big  jobs  go  to  the  suc- 
•  < — !  ui   -in  iker    to  the  salesman   who  oan  pu1    the  pro- 

tion   in  hi?  prospect   clearly  and   convincingly.     Vet 
hi  public  speaking  can  be  yours.     It  only    needs 

loation  and  study  ander  the  right  master.  Gr< 
ville  Klelser  is  a  distinguished  Canadian  who  has 
achieved  world-wide  fame  .is  a  master  of  oratory  ami 
public  speaking.  "  you  will  give  him  but  15  minutes 
a  il.iy  of  your  tunc,  lie  undertakes  to  teach  you  to 
speak  effectivelj  in  public,  to  address  board  meetings, 
make  political  speeches,  propose  ami  respond  to  toasts. 
make  after-din n<  hes,  tell  stories,  sell  more  goods. 

lop  [lower  and  personality,  improve  your  memory. 
increase  your  vocabulary,  speak  and  write  English 
correctly,  earn  more,  achieve  more!  Let  us  send 
you  complete  Information  about  this  course — let 
us  explain  how  easy  it  is — let  us  show  you  letters 
from  hundreds  ol  enthusiastic  graduates — let  us  tell 
you   how    this  course    will   help  you   individually.     We'll 

i    you    all    tin-    post    free  if  you 

Mail  the   Coupe  n    To-day   with  Name 
and    Address  "S" 


The    Source   of    Health    and 
Efficiency 

The  present  is  a  time  when  everyone  wishes 
to  be  and  do  his  verj  best  N  i  one  can  do  hie 
best  work  unless  he  is  in  perfect  health.  How 
many  people  are  at  their  best?  Few  indeed 
Why  are  so  many  below  par  and  inefficient? 
Only  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  live  in 
harmony  with  Nature's  Laws:  i.e..  how  to  eat. 
drink,  breathe,  bathe,  exercise,  recreate  rest, 
and    sleep    as    Nature    intended. 

Health  is   the   fi  ntial    for  efficiency,   both 

physical  and  mental.  It  may  be  had  by  every- 
one without  money  and  without  price.  There 
is  but  one  cause  of  disease,  and  there  is  only 
^ne  cure.  The  violation  of  Natural  Laws 
all  diseases.  Obedience  to  Nature's  Laws  cures 
diseases.  The  only  was-  to  cure  any  ail- 
ment is  to  remove  the  cause.  This  can  only  be 
done  in  Nature's  own  way.  For  many  years  I 
-  ignorant  of  this  simple  fact.  and.  of  course. 
suffered  accordingly,  and  continued  to  do  so 
until  I  found  out  how  to  work  with  Nature, 
and  to  receive  from  her  willing  hands  the 
health,  comfort  and  capacity  which  she  give- 
to  all  who  will  heed  her  warnings  and  follow 
her   directions. 

If  you  wish  to  learn  how  to  do  this,  send  this 
advt.  and  three  penny  stamps  for  a  copy  of  my 
free  booklet.  No.  18.  and  copies  of  some  of  the 
many  letters  which  I  have  recently  received  from 
hundreds  of  men  anil  women,  all  over  Australia, 
who  have  proved  that  they  can  do  for  them- 
selves  what  I   haVe   done. 

J.  P.  GALE,  "  Eipley,"  111  Cotham  Road,  Kew. 
Victoria. 


With  my 
"  ACOLSTICOM  " 

I  was  DEAF 

till  I  got  this  perfect  hearing  device. 
1  can  now  hear  Quite  well  anywhere — 
and  my  hearing  is  improving.  My 
"  Acou8tieon  "  is  light  and  scarcely 
noticeable,  and  I  can  wear  it  so  that 
my  hands  are  free.  YOUR  deafness  is 
INCREASING.  Let.  me  show  you  that 
it  can  he  checked  by  using  an  "  Acous- 
ticon.''  Write  for  prices,  etc..  or  ask 
for  10  days'  FREE  HOME  TRIAL.  If 
the  "  Acousticon  "  doesn't  suit  you,  re- 
turn it.  If  you  like  it,  keep  it.  No  de- 
posit, no  expense,  no  obligation  whatever. 

Lamson  5lore  Cn  105  Daking  House,  SYDNEY 
t,dUJSUU  Service t-O-  154  Olderfleet,  MELB. 
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A  Coat  That  Every  Motorist 

Should    Have The  "  Keep-Dri,"  97/6 


Ht-re  is  something  special  in  the  way 
of  Motor  Coats — something  "different," 
too,  in  the  matter  of  material,  style  and 
general  appearance. 

The  * '  Keep-Dri  '  has  been  designed  in 
the  first  place  to  keep  out  rain  completely, 
and  it  well  carries  out  this  intention. 

Driving  in  the  face 
of  the  heaviest  shower, 
the  Motorist  is  quite 
safe  when  equipped 
with  the  ' '  Keep-Dri 
Coat. 

It  is  not  a  heavy  garment, 
but,  being  lined,  it  gives  the 
necessary  degree  of  warmth. 

The  stout    GARBICORD  in  which 
it  is  made  will    give  years  of  service     ^JPj 
without  appreciably    suffering    in   the 
matter  of  looks. 

The  coat  in  texture  and  design 
closely  follows  the  Trench  Coat 
favoured  by  officers  of  the  Allied 
forces,  and  it  possesses  just  the 
degree  of  distinction  desired  by  the 
average  "well-dressed"  man. 

From  the  point  of  practical  com- 
fort, though,  every  Motorist  should 
own  a  "  Keep-Dri." 


CALL  OR  WRITE. 


WE   PAY   FREIGHT. 


Lincoln,   Stuart   &   Co. 

Pty.    Ltd. 

"MOTOR   WEAR   SPECIALISTS" 

Flinders    Street,    Melbourne 


Thank  you   for  mentioning  Stead's  Review  when   writing  to  advertisers. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 


Our  Home  Study  Students'  Record  for  the 

INTERMEDIATE  EXAMINATIONS 


51 


INCORPORATED  INSTITUTE  OF  ACCOUNTANTS,  VIC. 

April,  1918     First.  F.  M.  Gilder,  Sydney  May,   1916     First,    A.    D.   Locke,  Melb. 

April,    1917-  First,    H.    C.    Northridge,  Oct.,  1915     Second,  H.  R.  T.  McVillie, 

Melbourne  Devonport 

October,    1916  -First,   E.  0.    Rowlands,  April,   1915— First,   R.  D.  Voss,  Devon- 

Hobart  port 


Our  Students  Have  Won  5  Firsts  and  1  Second  at  the 

Past  7  Examinations. 


The  coaching  service  that  enables  our  candidates  to  win  the 
highest  honours  against  the  hundreds  who  sit  each  exam,  through- 
out Australia  is  the  best  for  YOU. 

There  is  no  need  for  us  to  CLAIM  SUPERIORITY  AND 
SUPREMACY  in  teaching  Accountancy — our  students  PROVE 
IT  bv  their  continued  successes  at  Examinations  and  in  business 
life. 

Our  service  is  not  only  the   best,  but  the  most  economical. 

Prospectus  and  full  particulars  of  our  Home  Study  Course  in 
Accountancy  FREE. 

Send  name  and  business  address — or   call. 


rAuSTRALA5IAN  CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS  LTO- 

Public  Accountants  and  Coaches 

Collins    House,    Collins    Street,    Melbourne 
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MINUTE 
TO  STRO  P  l 


Wmm,  wwmmMmWmmmMmmmmsm 


MOMENT: 
TO  CLEAN    j 


Wm\ 


OFALl'cuTLERS,  STORES   ^"or  from  the  GLEMAK  WOR  ^^^^j^M 

Have   You    CATARRlT? 

If  you  answer  "  Yes  "  to  any  three  of  the  following  you  are  in  the  grip  of  deadly  Catarrh, 
a  disease  which  not  only  saps  your  vitality,  kills  ambition  and  energy,  but  only  too  frequently 
terminates  fatally  in  Catarrh  of  the  Stomach,  and  dreaded  Consumption.  Moreover,  the  con- 
stant swa  lowing:  of  the  fetid  mucus  during  sljep  slowly  but  surely  poisons  the  stomach,  liver, 
kidneys,  and  other  organs.  You  need  not,  however,  suffer  another  hour  if  you  will  only  carry 
out   this   s  mple   home   treatment. 


1.  Is    my    voice    husky? 

2.  Do  I  sneeze  frequently? 

3.  Do    I    cateh    cold    easily? 

4.  Is  my  nose  stopped   up? 

5.  Is  my  hearing  affected? 

6.  Does   my    throat    feel    dry? 

7.  Do   I  feel   tired  on    rising? 

8.  Does   my    nass   discharge :j 

9.  Do   I   suffer   from   headache? 

10.  Do   crusts   form  in    my  nose? 

11.  Do  I  expectorate   frequently? 

12.  Is  my   sense  of  smell    affected? 

13.  Is   there  fulness   in   my   throat? 

14.  Does  phlegm  drop   into  my  throat? 

15.  Do  I  suffer  from  noises  in  my  head? 

16.  Bo  I  suffer  fr.  mi  shortness  of  "breath  ? 

17.  Do  I   have  to  clear   my    throat   fre- 

quently? 

18.  Is   there  fulness  or   pressure   in   my 

head  ? 

Catarrh  is  inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  nose  and  adjoining 
passages.  If  this  inflammation  is  not 
arrested,  it  invades   the  passages  which. 


lead  from  the  nose  to  the  head,  ears, 
throat,  and  lungs.  It  injures  the  sight 
aaid  hearing,  destroys  the  sense  of 
taste  and  smell,  renders  the  breath 
offensive,  breaks  down  the  affected 
tissues,  and  consumes  the  nasal  car- 
ti.eges.  The  discharge  causes  dys- 
pepsia, also  consumption.  Do  you  want 
re,iep  and  cure?  If  so,  try  our  great 
remedy. 

Our  medicine  is  a  disinfectant.  Carry 
the  Medicator  in  your  pocket.  It  is 
small,  and  its  occasional  use  will  tend 
to  prevent  the  catching  of  any  con- 
tagious disease  by  destroying  all  germs 
or  parasites  before  they  get  into  the 
system. 

FREE  TRIAL.— Obviously  we  could 
not  sell  what  had  been  already  used 
by  another  person,  so  we  cannot  give 
a  free  trial,  but  we  shall  be  happy 
to  send  an  illustrated  booklet,  giving 
all  particulars  free.  Every  Harney's 
Medicator    sold    is    clean,    and    has    not 


been  handled   by  others. 

Ra/mey's  Medicator  attacks  the  disease  directly    by     blowing     medicated,     germ-destroying     air 
into  the  nostrils  and  over  the  affected  membrane.    Cures   Catarrh,    Catarrhal    Deafness,    Headache, 
Neuralgia,    Cold    in    the    Head,    Bronchitis,    Asthma,     flay     Fever,     and     all     nasal     inflammations. 
Restores   the  sense  of   taste   and  smell,   aud  sweetens  the   breath. 
Order  now,   or  write   for  free   booklet. 

STAR    NOVELTY    CO    (Box    466.    G.P.O.). 

11    Australian    Buildings,  Name ; 

Eliza.beth    Street,    Melbourne,    Vic. 

Please    send    Outfit    containing    1    Nickel-plated  Addrt»38 

Ramey    Medicator.    1    bottle    Inhalent    and    1    tin 
4^ntmerrt.  for  which  I   enclose  15/-.  
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What    Matters    Most    is    Not    What    You 
Know,  but  "What  Can  You  Remember?" 

i  >rn  minute  "t  everj  da]  you  an  stuking  your  suocese  on  the  reliability  of 
your   Memory.     If  It  set  ■   «.!l     you    succeed;   if  it    fails— \OU  fail.     Doubtless 

you  are  runuiug  .imm    gucn  ;l  risk   YOURSELF,  not  from   any   laok  of  knowledge,  but 
merelj    because  your  memory    La  no1  ■oientiflcally  trained— not  classified,  so  to  Bpeak 

in  i  in. inner  thai  enable*  you  to  utilise  any  item  in  your  store  of  knowledge 
KX  \<  I'M  when  you  want  it.  It  is  to  overcome  tb.ua  very  prevalent  weakness  that 
i  ini 

Linnean  Memory  System 

lias  been  compiled.     The    "Linnean"    System,    bj     a     short    scries    of    easily-learned 

enables   you    to    bo    systematise   your   me ry    that   you  are  able  to   quote 

facts,   figures,   formula;,   dates,   extracts,  etc.,  correctly  on  the  instant.    It  gives  you 
nfldence  in  yourself.     It   will   enable  you   to  become  the  right-hand  man  or  woman 
in    \\">    i  Usui./--,   because  you  can   be  trusted   to  KNOW   and  to  correctly   ANSWER 
every   question   <>f  importance  that   arises. 

The  "Linnean"  System,  which  is  compiled  from  the  ©rea*|  of  the  world's 
memory  systems,  is  taught  in  your  own  home,  in  your  spare  time.  Lessons  are  sent 
regularly  bj  post  -and  the  cost  is  trifling  indeed.  Write  your  name  and  address 
in  the  spare  below,  and  post  to  R.  Brown,  211  Swanston  Street,  Melbourne.  On 
receipl  we  will  send  you  our  free  booklet— "  Memory  Training,"  which  fully  explains 
the    "  Linnean  "    System. 


Name. 
Address 


THIS  IS  THE  SOLDIER'S  PEN— 
BECAUSE  IT  STANDS  THE  RACKET 

The  "Swan,"  like  a  rifle,  is  made  true  and  sure.  The  ink 
magazine  is  ample,  and,  at  command,  the  pen  is  ready  for 
duty  immediately.  There  is  no  misfiring,  and  there  are  no 
parts  liable  to  derangement.  When  fluid  ink  is  unobtainable, 
the  magazine  may  be  charged  with  ink  pellets  to  make  ink 
with  water.  Supply  your  Soldier  with  a  "Swan,"  and  so 
keep  closer  in  touch  with  him. 


(Australian  Prices) 
SAFFTY  PATTERN  STANDARD  PATTERN 

With  Screw-on  Cap  With  Slip-on  Cap 

From    ISA-  From    12/6 


SOLD    BY  STATIONERS   AND   JEWELLERS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  request. 

MABIE.  TODD  &  CO.  Ltd.,  79  and  80 
High  Holhorn,  London,  Eng. 

Manchester.  Paris,  Zurich,  Toronto,  &c.     SYDNEY 
(Wholesale  only)  :   255a  George  Street.     London 
Size  2C  Factory:   319-329  Weston  Street,  S.E.     Associate 

'Swan' Safety        House:    Mabie,    Todd    &   Co.,    Inc.,    New    York 
1  5s.  and  Chicago. 
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WILLYS-OVERLAND,  Inc. 
in    Toledo,  Ohio,  U.  &  A. 


Choose  An  Overland 

The    great   Overland   range   of  models   includes    a  car   for 
practically  every  need  of  motoring. 

And  the  popularity  of  Overland  cars  is  due  to  five  distinct  advan- 
tages— appearance,  performance,  comfort,   service  and  price. 

Here  we  show  the  famous  Model  90,  a  car  light  enough 
to  be  very  "mobile,"  yet  heavy  enough  to  hold  the  road  easily; 
powerful,  easy  to  drive  and  easy  to  ride  in. 

Investigate  this  Model  90  at  your  early  convenience  Then, 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  people,  you  will  choose 
an  Overland 


Australian    Distributors  — 

GARRATTS  LTD    Sydney.  KELLOW  FALKINER  MOTOR  CO.,  Melb 

AUTO-CARS  LTD.,  Adelaide.  EAGER  &  SON     Brisbane 

u    r     HrATmAp^ER?PN  &  ADAMS  LTD-    *<«" 
A.  HATR1CK  &  Co..  Wanganui.  N.Z 

N.Z.  FARMERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSO- 
CIATION. Christchurch,  N  Z 


>3 
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THE  ONLY  PHOSFERIAIE 


I/"  2/6  "4/6  °M  ChembB. 


n 


~£%      Gbe  (Sranfc  (Prior?  of 

LADY  SLOGGETT         jWp"    Cl)c  GrC,cr  of  tl*  Uoepftal  of  St.  3obn 
*   ^  o'  3crusalcm,  in  JEitolanfr. 


Chairman : 


Messrs  Ashton  &  Parsons,  Ltd.,    20th  July,  1915 
Gentlemen, -We  are  requested  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
St.  John  Ambulance  Association  at  Havre  and  elsewhere 
to  supply,  for  use  in  the  Base  Hospitals,  1,000  2/9 
bottles  of  Phosferine,  500  in  tablet  form  and  500  liquid. 

They  inform  us  that  your  remedy  is  in  constant 
requisition  by  the  Field  Hospitals,  and  from  the 
reports  they  receive,  it  is  held  in  high  esteem  as  a 
Tonic  possessing  valuable  recuperative  qualities. 

I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  immediate  attention,  as 
it  is  necessary  to  get  the  Phosferine  forwarded  to 
France  as  quickly  as  possible. 

(Lady)  Helen  S.  Sloggett. 
P.  S.  -You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  U3e  this  as  you  thi 


APROVffl  EEMM 

FOR 

NERVOUSNESS,  INDIGESTION, 
HEADACHE.NSURALGIA, 
AN/EMIA 


Supplied  by  Royal  Commands 

to  The  Rogal  Family 

W\Y\.  The  Empress  of  Russia 
H  1*1.  The  Kino  of  Greece 
The  King  o(-  5pairv 
The  Queen  of-  Roomania 


H  M. 


PHOSFERI/ME 


Ensures  Vigorous  Heal lh  and 
gives  SFrengl-h  and  Energy 


Messrs     Ashton    &    Parson*.    Ltd.,   of    London,    would  appreciate  your  courtesy  if,  being  served  with   a 

substitute  not  bearing  their  name,  you  would  post  the  package  to  408  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  when 

the  genuine  article  will  be  sent   in  its   place  and  the   cost  of  postage  refunded   to  you. 
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ANNUAL  FUR  SALE  ! 


NOW  IN  FULL  SWING 

NETTLEBERG'S 

This  reliable  and  old-established  firm  again  lead 
the  world  with  the  sensational  display  of  HIGH- 
CLASS    FURS   at   really  astonishingly  low  prices. 

LATEST   STYLES    IN    COATS, 
SETS    AND    CAPELETS 

All    Furs    carry    our    guarantee 
being  the  Actual  Manufacturers 


Illustrated  Catalog 
Post  Free 


Old    Furs    Remodelled 
by  Expert  Furriers 


NETTLEBERG'S  Pty.  Ltd. 

Fur  Specialists, 

45    ELIZABETH    STREET,    MELBOURNE 
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So  you  bet  he  ^ets  it! 


He  has 

Trained 
rffimself 

eforehand 

f  op  the 

Job- 


YOU,  TOO,  could  talk  convincingly  to  hard-headed  business  men  about 
your  qualifications  for  the  remunerative  position  offering,  if,  BEFOREHAND, 
you  had  fitted  yourself  to  fill  it. 

You  can  Ik-  sure  that  the  good  job  is  there  (or  you,  if  YOU  are  there  with 
the  AIULIl'V.  But  see  that  you  train  BEFORE  you  apply,  so  that  you  have 
the  ability   BEHIND  you! 


Business  men  throughout  this  country  will 
accept  as  SOUND  REASONS  the  reasons  that 
induced  you  to  enrol  WITH  US.  The  success- 
ful man  doesn't  exist  who  will  discount  the 
sense  and  earnestness  which  prompted  your 
i  ndeavour  TO  GET  READY  for  the  work  you 
believe  you  can  do  best. 

There  are  dozens  of  things  to  do,  but  no 
single,  solid  good  thing  that  doesn't  require 
SPECIAL  TRAINING. 

Send  TO-DAY  for  a  FREE  copy  of  our  Big 
Illustrated  Handbook, 


AMONG  OUR  250  COURSES 
ARE  THE  FOLLOWING !- 


a 


Choosing  a  Career/' 


and    learn    about    High-Salaried    Success. 
WIUU  PAY  YOU  TO  ACT  QUICKLY. 


IT 


Civil  Engineering 

|    Bookkeeping 

Shire  Engineering 

Shorthand.    Typewriting 

Bridge  Construction 

Accountancy 

Surveying 

Commercial  Law 

Electric*)  Engineering 

Journalism,  Literature 

Telegraphy,  Telephwj 

Story  Writing 

Steam  Engineering 

Mathematics 

Wireless  Telegraphy 

Languages 

Gas  and  Oil  Engines 

Drawing,  Illustrating 

Suction  Gas  Plants 

Architecture 

Irrigation  Engineering 

Architectural  Drawing 

Sanitary  Engineering 

Building  Construction  & 

Mining  Engineering 

Estimating 

Chemistry,  Metallurgy 

Agriculture 

Mechanical  Drawing 

Fruit  Growing,  etc 

We  Successfully  Prepare  for  ALL 

Public  Examinations 

JUST  TELL  OS  WHAT  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  IN 


rt;HI:fflrciii:H 


Stott's  Correspondence  College 

(Address  Nearest  Office) 

100  Russell  Street,  Melbourne.  Creek  Street,  Brisbane. 

117  Pitt  Street,  Sydney.  Pirie  Street,  Adelaide. 
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A    GERMAN    RAIDER 

Von  Luckner's   vessel,  captured   at  Wakaya    Island,    off    Levuka.      Note    mounting    forward 
for   machine    gun.     The    gun    was    taken  off    immediately   the   cutter  was    captured. 
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A    BOSPITAL   BOAT  ON  THE   SUEZ   CANAL. 
Used  for  oarrying  patients  to  the  hospitals  at  Port  Said. 


CUTTING   DOWN  THE  FORESTS  OF  FRANCE. 
Chinese  Labourers   attached   to  the  British   Forces  cutting  planks   in   a   saw-mill    in  France. 
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A   Wonderful   Fourth. 

Those  who  for  years  have  striven  for  the 

:r  union  of  the  English-speaking  peoples 
musi  regard  the  4th  of  July  just  passed  as 
a    day   of   triumph.      When    we   look  back 
pon  the  events  of  the  last  three  decades 
we  have  indeed  cause  to  be  thankful.      It 
seems    unbelievable,    but,    actually,    at    the 
-  nd  of  last  century  the  possibility  of  war 
11     Great    Britain     and     the     United 
States  was  seriously  discussed  !     Again  and 
1    since  then  considerable  diplomacy  has 
en    required    to    adjust    the    relationships 
etween  the  two  great  countries.    Those  who 
:<■<]  the  establishment   of  better  relations 
•etween     Americans      and      English      were 
!  to  scorn,   and   the  suggestion  made 
That     George    Washington    was    one    of    the 
t;reatest    Englishmen    who  ever   lived,    and 
■ugh!    to   have   a   statue  erected   to  him  in 
Westminster   Abbex    as   a   mark  of  our   re- 
gnition   oJ    the   immense   benefits   he  had 
the  means  of  bringing   to  the  world, 
was  derided.     Even  a  brief  two  years  ago 
:\  altitude  towards  the  great  Republic  w  1 
dl\    friendly  !      It    was  popular  then  to 
ielcr  to  its  President  as  an  aenemic  philo- 
sopher fishing  on  both   sides  of  the  fence, 
but  now  he  is  classed  as  the  equal  of  Lin- 
.mhI     Washington,     and     those    of     us 
who  all     along    maintained     that   he    would 


prove  to  be  the  greatest  .statesman  the  war 
had  produced  are  amply  vindicated. 
Throughout  the  entire  British  Empire  the 
Fourth  of  July  was  made  the  opportunity  for 
a  wonderful  demonstration  of  fraternal  feel- 
ing towards  America.  For  the  first  time  the 
people  of  both  nations  joined  to  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Liberty  with  equal  enthusiasm.  One  of 
the  main  objects  for  which  the  Review  of 
Revhvs  was  founded  was  the  Union  of  the 
English-Speaking  Peoples,  and  it  is  with 
the  deepest  feeling  of  thankfulness  that  I 
am  at  last  able  to  write  of  the  new  spirit 
of  unity  which  was  so  magnificently  shown 
last  Thursday.  The  future  of  the  world 
looks  vastly  brighter  now  that  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  united  in  their  determination  to 
make  it   "  safe  for  democracy." 

The   Fundamentals. 

President  Wilson  made  a  noble  speech 
oyer  the  grave  of  the  founder  of  the  Re- 
public, of  which  he  is  now  the  head. 
Therein  he  set  out  certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples which  must  be  won  before  peace  could 
be  made.  It  is  highly  important  that  we 
should  study  these,  because  as  we  now 
admittedly  depend  entirely  on  the  United 
States    to    bring     us     victory     whatever   the 
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Americans  dedire  must  be  adopted  l>v  Allied 
statesmen.      First  of  all    President   Wilson 
t  ever)   arbitrarj  power  that  of 
its   single  i  can  disturb  the  peace  of 

■  .    world  must   be  reduced   to  impotency. 

wt],  thai  even  question,  whether  of 
territory  <>t  sovereignty,  oi  economic  ar- 
rangement, or  oi  political  relationship  must 

ttled  by  the  people  themselves,  and  not 
on  the  basis  of  me  material  interesl  oi  ad- 
vantage oJ  any  other  nation  or  people  which 
may   desire   a    different   settlement    for  the 

of  Ms  own  exterior  influence  or  mas- 
tery. Third,  thai  all  nations  must  consent 
to    1  med    in    their    COndud     towards 

other  by  the  same  principles  of  honour 

aul\  respect  tor  the  common  law  of  civilised 

il    govern   the   individual  citizens 

..I    all    modern    State-.      Fourth,    that    an 

inisation  of  Peace  musl  be  established 
which  will  make  it  certain  that  the  com- 
bined power  of  fret-  nations  will  check  every 
invasion  of  right  by  affording  a  definite 
tribunal  of  opinion  to  which  all  must  submit. 
In  a  sentence  he  said.  "  What  we  seek  is  the 
reign  of  law  based  upon  the  consent  of  the 
governed  and  sustained  by  the  organised 
opinion  of  mankind."  and  went  on  to 
point  out  that  in  future  no  heed  would  be 
paid  to  statesmen  with  projects  of  Balance 
of  Power  and  of  national  opportunity.  Ob- 
viously the  fourth  object  mentioned  by  the 
President  is  the  most  important  of  all,  for, 
without  it.  none  of  the  others  can  be 
realised.  He  proposes  some  form  of  a 
gue  of  Nations,  to  which  all  countries 
will  belong,  and  to  the  decision  of  whose 
tribunal  all  will  submit.  If  that  be  agreed 
to  all  else  will  follow,  for  clearly  that 
tribunal  must  have  behind  it  power  to  en- 
force its  rulings,  and  such  power  can  only 
be  obtained  by  agreement  amongst  the 
nations.  With  all  bowing  to  the  dictates 
of  the  League,  no  power  of  its  single 
choice  could  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Secret  diplomacy  would  disappear.  Terri- 
torial arrangements  would  'be  made  by  the 
tribunal,  and  international  relations  would 
be  under  its  direction.  President  Wilson 
has  always  set  his  face  against  economic 
boycotts,  and  the  Tike,  and  in  this  Fourth 
of  July  declaration  he  reaffirms  that  attitude. 
So  decided  a  pronouncement  ought  to  finally 
disillusion  those  who  imagine  that  they  can 
inaugurate  a  trade  war  after  the  present 
struggle  is  over.  We  all  now  agree  that 
American  armies  in  Europe  will  decide  the 
war.  and  we  begin  to  realise  that  American 
statesmen  will  have  the  greatest  voice  in  de- 
ciding the  terms  of  peace  so  far  as  the  Allies 
are  concerned. 


On  the  Western  Front. 

The  lasl  fortnight  has  witnessed  no  major 
op  ration  in  France.  Cables  tell  of  antici- 
pate d  attack  1>\  the  enemv,  but  no  indication 
oi  where  the  blow  will  fall  is  given.  Pre- 
sumabl)  Allied  High  Command  is  aw  aire  of 
German  intentions,  hut  naturally  that  infor- 
mation is  not  made  public.  We  wait  now, 
a-  we  waited  last  February,  but  no  one 
now  suggests,  as  Mr.  Bonar  Law  did  then, 
thai  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  enemy 
offensive  at  all  !  I  dealt  fully  with  the 
question  as  to  where  the  Germans  were  likely 
to  launch  their  drive  in  our  last  number, 
and  have  nothing  further  to  add  on  that 
subject.  i  here  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
raiding  along  the  entire  battle  front  but  no 
important  engagements  have  taken  place 
anywhere.  The  Germans  have  retained  pos- 
session  <>l  all  the  territory  they  won  in  the 
Maine  drive,  and  in  the  fighting  north  of 
Soissons.  They  have  failed  to  take  Rheims, 
it  is  true,  but  have  not  been  dislodged 
from  any  of  the  positions  they  won  in 
Picardv  in  March  or  east  of  Paris  in  June. 
There  are  rumours  of  strong  dissatisfaction 
in  Germany,  and  it  is  obvious  enough  that 
the  immense  drain  on  man  power  must  be 
gravelv  interfering  with  primary  industries, 
which  interference  must  be  reflected  in  in- 
creased misery  throughout  the  country.  We 
do  not  know  the  position  in  the  coal  mines 
of  German),  for  instance,  but  one  would 
imagine  that  it  is  even  more  serious  than 
in  England  where,  owing  to  the  withdrawal 
of  75,000  miners,  the  output  of  the  British 
mines  had  dropped  by  22,500,000  tons. 
France  and  Italy  require  immediately 
12,500,000  tons,  so  that  the  total  shortage 
on  the  vear  amounts  to  35,000,000  tons.  Bv 
drastic  limitation  of  the  use  of  gas  and 
electricity  some  8,000,000  tons  will  be 
saved,  leaving  27,000,000  tons  to  be  found 
somehow  or  other.  Apparently  miners  are 
not  going  to  be  released  from  the  army,  so 
how  the  missing  tonnage,  regarded  as  abso- 
lutely vital,  is  to  he  won  it  is  difficult  to  see. 
The  Board  of  Agriculture,  too,  is  gravely 
concerned  about  the  shortage  of  labour,  and 
states  that  there  is  a  risk  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  so-urgently  wanted  harvest  not  being 
gathered  in.  If  the  two  most  essential  in- 
dustries are  crippled  thus  in  England,  owing 
to  lack  of  men.  surely  in  Germany  matters 
must  be  still  worse.  After  all,  the  popula- 
tion of  Germany  is  only  68.000.000,  whilst 
that  of  France  and  the  United  Kingdom 
combined  is  85.000.000,  yet  we  are  assured 
that  the  German  armies  in  the  west  are 
more  numerous  than  ours,  despite  the  fact 
that    considerable    e»nemy    forces   are    still 
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operating  in  Russia  and  Finland.  To 
achieve  that  numerical  superiority,  the  Ger- 
man com'b-out  must  have  been  much  more 
thorough  than  that  of  France  and  England. 

The  Situation  in  Italy. 

When    our    last    number    went    to  press 
cables   wen-  indicating   that   the   great   Aus- 
trian  offensive   had    failed.      As    day    fol- 
lowed   day    the  extent    of    this    failure   be- 
came more   and   more   apparent,    and   as    I 
write  comes   news    that    the    Italians    have 
won  back  all  the  positions  captured  bv  the 
enemy  in  their  first  rush.      At  one  time  it 
seemed  as  if  the   Italians   had   achieved  a 
mighty    victory,     but     later     messages   cor- 
rected the  too  optimistic  reports  and  greatly 
limited    the    number    of    Austrian    soldiers 
captured.     As   I   pointed  out,    however,    a 
failure  to  break  through  was  a  defeat,  and 
we  are  quite  right   in  claiming   an   Italian 
victory.       But,    unfortunately,    our    gallant 
Allies  were  not  able  to  convert  the  Austrian 
rout   into  a   disaster,    and   there  is  now   no 
expectation  that  the  Italians  will  cross  the 
I'iave  and  drive  the  enemy  from  Venetia  as 
was    at   one   time  hoped.     The    Austrians, 
strong  as  ever  in  defence  though  weak  in 
attack,  have  merely  withdrawn  to  the  lines 
from  which  they  came  at  the  beginning  of 
the  offensive,  but  before  they  got  back  they 
lost   many   men    and   not   a   few   guns.      It 
would  seem,  though,  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  flooding  of  the  Piave,   their  losses 
would  have  been  comparatively  slight.     The 
great  thing  is  that  the  offensive  was  broken, 
and   failed.     The   Italian  army,   in  thrust- 
ing the  Austrians  back,  whence  they  came, 
has    boldly    demonstrated    its    recovery    of 
morale,  and  shown  itself  possessed  of  plenty 
ol    artillery.      It    is   once   more    a    fighting 
force   to   be   reckoned    with.      In   our   last 
number  I  suggested  that  the  extent  of  the 
danger  in  Italy  might  be  measured  by  the 
amount  of  assistance  Germany  is  disposed 
to  proffer  Austria,   and  that  measure  is  still 
tin'   one  we   should    use.      From    the   Aus- 
trians alone  we  have  nothing  to  fear.     From 
the   Austrians  reinforced  by  Germans,   and 
under  the  command  of  Germans,   we  may 
expect  a  great   deal.      I   ventured   to  think 
that    Hindenburg    would   not    lend    help    to 
Kmperor  Charles,   might  not  view  Austrian 
defeat  with  grave  concern,  unless  the  Italians 
were  able  themselves  to  assume  the  offen- 
sive.    This  they  have  not  done,  and  yet  we 
hear   of   the    arrival    of   German    reinforce- 
ments,   and     learn     that    von     Below — the 
general  who  so  successfully  carried  out  the 
Isonzo  campaign — has  been  appointed  Com- 


mander-in-Chief of  all  the  Austrian  forces 
in  Italy. 

The  Polish  Question. 

There  must  be  some  very  good  reason  for 
this,  and  we  will  find  it  unless  I  am  much 
mistaken  in  the  acquiescence  of  Austria  in 
German  schemes  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Polish    and    other    questions.      There    have 
been  several  attempts  made  bv  the  Central 
Powers   to  solve  the   Polish   difficulty,   but 
thus  far  all  have  failed.     According  to  the 
German  newspaper  these  failures  are  due  to 
the   Austrian    insistence   that   Poland   shall 
become  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  form- 
ing a  third  kingdom  therein.     This  the  Ger- 
mans refuse  to  allow,  whether  because  this 
would  make  Austria  too  strong,  or  whether 
because  it  would  allow  the  Poles  to  become 
too  powerful,   is  not   disclosed.      Many  of 
the  papers  indeed  take  the  line  that  the  ad- 
dition of   Poland   to  the  Austrian   Empire 
would  quickly  lead  to  the  ruin  of  the  latter 
owing  to  Hungarian  discontent.    Be  that  as 
it  may,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  in  the  send- 
ing of  German  troops  to  Italy,  the  conclusion 
of    a    bargain    between    the    two    Empires 
about  something,  and  the  most  likely  some- 
thing is  Poland.     If  the  solution  is  to  be  a 
German  one,  the  kingdom  to  be  set  up  will 
probably  be  territorially  somewhat  like  the 
Duchy  of  Warsaw  established  by  Napoleon. 
This  had  no  outlet  to  the  sea,  but  included 
parts  of  Galicia,  and  of  Posen,  now  under 
Austrian     and     German     rule     respectively. 
These   territories    will   be  retained   by    the 
•Central    Powers,    and  only   what   is   known 
as  Russian  Poland,  less  the  Cholm  district, 
will    form  the  new  kingdom.      Presumably 
it   will   be   under  general    German  control. 
The    Germans    have   also   sent    supplies  of 
grain  to  Vienna,  which  points  to  a  further 
bargain,  possibly  is  the  price  paid  for  Aus- 
trian agreement  to  closer  commercial  rela- 
tions.     Whatever    the   bargain   struck,    the 
despatch  of   German  soldiers   to   Italy   and 
German  grain  to  Vienna  is  admitted,  and 
that    being    so    we   cannot    yet    regard    the 
danger  in  Italy  as  being  over. 

What  Did  von  Kuehlmann  Say? 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  so  few  particulars 
of  von  Kuehlmann's  speech  have  been  sent 
out  here.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  bits 
we  have  had  give  little  idea  of  what  he  did 
actually  say.  This  is  indicated  by  the  con- 
tradictory criticisms  of  the  speech  which 
come  over  the  cables.  For  instance,  at  first 
we  were  told  that  he  had  hastily  retracted 
some   of    his    remarks   owing    to   a    furious 
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telegram  from  the  Kaiser,  and  next  <l.i\ 
learn  that  his  speech  was  carefully  pre- 
pared at  arm)  headquarters  bj  the  Kaiser 
himself!  Why  we  should  criticise  him  for 
saying  that  a  military  victory  could  not 
end  the  war  now  and  thai  it  might  con 
tinue  for  yeaiB  passes  comprehension.  W< 
ourselves  now  sa\  that  it  must  go  on  until 
th<'  Americans  are  fully  trained  and  in 
great  force,  have  resigned  ourselves  to  a 
lorg  war  still.  In  referring  to  Russia  as 
having  started  the  war.  von  Kuehlmann 
mereh  voices  the  German  conviction  ever 
since  the  disclosures  at  the  Sukhomlin 
trial,  a  conv:ction  which  was  greatlj 
strengthened  when  the  Revolutionary  Rus 
sians  practicallv  admitted  that  the  Tsarist 
Government  had  precipitated  Armegeddon. 
Apart,  though,  from  this  it  is  pretty  clear 
that  von  Kuehlmann  must  have  dealt  ex- 
haustivelv  with  the  situation,  and  as  it  is 
always  useful  to  know  what  vour  opponent 
is  doing  and  thinking  the  speech  ought 
most  certainlv  to  have  been  supplied  us  as 
fully  as  possible. 

Chaos  in  Russia. 

Idie  situation  in  Russia  is  more  obscure 
than  ever.  Cables  tell  of  the  capture  of 
Moscow  by  much-killed  General  Korniloff, 
of  the  assassination  of  the  ex-Tsar,  of  the 
flight  of  the  Bolshevik  Government,  of  the 
selection  of  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  as 
Tsar  in  Siberia,  and  of  the  elevation  to  the 
Romanoff  throne  of  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
former  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Rus- 
sian armies,  and  since  assassinated  in 
the  Crimea  !  Having  given  us  all 
this  varied  information,  the  cables  then 
get  busy  and  contradicted  each  item, 
one  after  the  other.  Lenin  announces 
that  he  is  still  in  Moscow,  and  in  power. 
The  ex-Tsar  is  said  to  be  still  alive.  No- 
thing more  has  been  heard  of  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas.  Michael,  at  the  head  of  the 
("/echo-Slovaks  in  Siberia,  refuses  to  be- 
come Tsar  until  a  popular  assembly,  repre- 
senting all  Russia  asks  him  to  take  the 
crown.  Korniloff  has  again  disappeared. 
With  all  these  wild  rumours  flying  about  it 
is  difficult  to  even  guess  at  the  truth.  It  is 
fairlv  safe  to  assume,  though,  that  all  the 
anti-Bolshevik  elements  are  rallying  to  the 
Royalist  party,  and  that  the  Germans  will 
extend  their  support  to  the  latter.  The 
acquiescence  of  the  Cossacks  in  German  ad- 
vance into  their  territories  proves  that  at 
anv  rate.  Up  to  a  certain  point  it  has 
suited  the  Germans  to  foment  disorder  in 
Russia.     Bv  so  doing  thev  indirectlv  encour- 


aged the  setting  up  of  independent  States 
all  along  their  eastern  boundary,  for  the 
non  Russian  peoples  dwelling  there  had  no 
desire  to  l>e  embroiled  in  the  Russian  re- 
volution, and  its  attendant  disorders.  Once 
having  successfully  brought  these  indepen- 
dent States  into  being,  the  Germans  must 
naturalh  be  anxious  to  have,  in  Russia  pro- 
per. .1  Government  which  would  acquiesce 
in  the  loss  of  these  territories. 

What  Can  the  Russians  Do? 

The  Bolsheviki  do  not  favour  the  com- 
plete independence  of  Ukrainia,  Lithuania, 
f'inland  and  the  rest.  They  desire  a 
federation  of  Russian  States,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  fight  therefor.  But  the  Royalist 
partv,  making  slow  headwav  against  the 
\<<y.}  Guards  of  the  Bolshevik  Government 
would  welcome  German  assistance,  for,  with 
it  thev  would  soon  dominate  the  position 
in  Russia  proper.  Once  thev  had  defeated 
the  Bolsheviki  thev  would  rule  themselves, 
and  would  naturally  be  grateful  to  the 
Power  which  had  given  them  back  their 
country.  They  would,  undoubtedly,  agree 
to  recognise  the  new  States,  and  would  re- 
main on  friendly  terms  with  the  Berlin  Gov 
ernment.  The  Germans  would  hardly  ex- 
tend help  without  getting  very  good  guaran- 
tees for  the  future,  and,  if  indeed  they  are 
back  of  the  present  Royalist  movement,  we 
may  ultimately  see  the  happenings  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War  repeated.  That  is  why 
it  is  so  immensely  important  for  us  to  know 
what  is  really  going  on  in  Russia.  We  are 
told  every  now  and  then  that  the  Russians 
are  going  to  "  come  again,"  and  will,  ere 
long,  rally  to  the  aid  of  the  Allies.  That,  I 
think,  is  totally  out  of  the  question.  Until 
internal  affairs  are  settled  unity  of  action 
is  impossible.  Then  immense  supplies  of 
war,  material,  rifles,  guns  and  shells  are 
needed,  and  where  are  they  coming  from? 
Supposing,  by  some  miracle,  the  Russians 
did  decide  to  fight  the  Germans  again,  and 
that,  bv  another  miracle,  they  had  weapons 
put  into  their  hands,  the  first  thing  they 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  subdue  the 
newly  created  States,  who  would  naturally 
refuse  to  surrender  their  independence,  and 
whose  territory  entirely  masks  the  Austro- 
German  frontier. 

If  the  Allies  Intervened. 

Now,  although  it  is  the  custom  to  depict 
the  Russians  furiously  resenting  the  Ger- 
man invasion,  neutral  papers  tell  of  the 
Kaiser's  men  'being  hailed,  in  some  districts 
at  any  rate,  as  deliverers  from  Red  Guard 
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domination,  and  the  excesses  of  wandering 
soldiers.  They  are  not  welcomed  because 
they  are  Germans,  but  because  thev  restore 
order,  and  by  so  doing  they  get  the  goodwill 
of  the  more  conservative  elements,  the  land- 
owners, the  Church,  of  all  those  who  have 
anything  to  lose,  in  fact.  In  the  end,  this 
fact  is  going  to  have  immense  significance. 
ff  the  Germans  are  able  to  take  up  the 
role  of  deliverers,  if,  hv  their  support,  the 
more  stable  elements  seize  power,  not  only 
does  all  hope  of  a  Russian  diversion  in  our 
favour  disappear,  but  the  possibility  of"  Rus- 
sian assistance  to  Germany  begins  to  loom 
in  the  distance.  The  Germans  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  providing  all  the  weapons 
needed.  What  thev  want  is  men,  of  which 
Russia  has  immense  supplies.  So  long  as 
the  Bolsheviki  remain  on  top  an  anti-Ger- 
man attitude  on  the  part  of  Russia  is  pretty 
well  assured,  but  if  thev  are  toppled  over 
in  a  German-aided  section  of  the  people, 
then  a  most  serious  situation  for  us  is  bound 
to  develop.  The  Allies,  unfortunatelv,  can 
do  very  little  one  way  or  the  other.  Tf  they 
intervene  there  is  danger  of  the  Bolsheviki 
riving  into  the  arms  of  Germany.  A 
Japanese  invasion;  for  instance,  would  al- 
most certainly  have  this  result.  If  they  send 
arms  and  ammunition  to  the  Bolsheviki 
goodness  knows  what  these  may  be  used  for. 
If  they  send  them  to  the  anti-Bolsheviks 
they  may  actually  be  helping  the  Germans. 
That  at  the  moment  is  the  position. 

The   Czecho-Slovaks. 

In  Siberia  the  Allies  seemed  to  support 
the  Cossacks  who  were  fighting  the  Bolshe- 
viki. but  these  appear  to  have  been  defeated. 
Now  we  have  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  who  are 
said  to  be  making  great  headway  against  the 
Soviets  and  Red  Guards.  With  them  is 
Grand  Duke  Michael,  in  whose  favour  the 
Tsar  abdicated.  What,  however,  are  these 
men  fighting  for?  They  are  presumably 
soldiers  who  were  drafted  into  the  Austrian 
army  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  who  sur- 
rendered in  such  immense  numbers  during 
the  early  fighting  in  Galicia.  What  are 
they  going  to  gain  by  lighting  the  Bolshe- 
viki, who  are  fighting  the  Germans?  What, 
indeed,  do  the)  gain  by  fighting  at  all? 
Many  of  them,  so  it  was  said  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  had  settled  down  in  Siberia,  and 
intended  to  remain  there.  They  may  be 
fighting  to  protect  their  new  homes  from 
the  Red  Guards.  Conceivably  they  may  lx- 
fighting  like  the  Scotch  and  Irish  of  old,  as 
mercenaries.  It  is  certainly  highly  unlikely 
that   they    are    fighting    in    support   of   any 


partv  favourable  to  Germany,  yet  that  the\ 
are  developing  into  a  formidable  army  seems 
evident,  though  any  properly  organised 
force  would  no  doubt  win  victories  in 
S'ber'a  just  now.  It  is  all  to  Germany's  in- 
terest to  bring  order  into  Russia,  providing 
the  Government  at  the  head  of  a  pacified 
Russia  agrees  to  the  independent  sove- 
reignty of  the  new  States.  Until  order  is 
restored  reorganisation  of  railways  is  impos- 
sible, and  the  growing  of  grain  is  badh 
handicapped.  Therefore,  we  may  assume, 
with  a  fair  degree  of  safety,  that,  if  the 
Germans  believe  order  cannot  be  established 
under  the  Bolshevik  rule  they  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  support  those  who  are  planning  to 
upset  it.  But  the  Germans  will  never  sup- 
port any  section  without  making  conditions, 
and.  if  these  are  not  agreed  to,  that  help 
would  not  be  forthcoming.  Without  Ger- 
man help,  though,  no  one  faction  in  Russia 
just    now   could    triumph    over    the   others. 

An  Uncomfortable  Possibility. 

Everything  points  then  to  the  imperative 
need  of  reaching  a  military  decision  at 
latest  in  1919.  Already,  thanks  to  the 
superhuman  efforts  of  the  United  States 
Government,  the  Allied  forces  must  out- 
number the  Germans  greatly,  but  not  in 
trained  soldiers.  There  are  a  million 
American  men  in  France  now,  but  perhaps 
only  200,000  of  these  can  go  into  the  firing 
line.  They  are  banded  at  present  with 
French  and  British  battalions,  which  sug- 
gests that  they  are  not  vet  in  shape  or  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  form  a  separate  army. 
But,  by  next  year,  the  million  now  in 
Europe  will  be  able  to  take  the  field  as 
trained  soldiers,  and  if  the  transportation 
rate  of  June  be  maintained  will  have  with 
them  at  least  another  500,000  ready  to  enter 
the  trenches  who  would  have  reached  France 
in  July  and  August.  This  year  must  surely 
see  the  supreme  effort  of  Germany,  so  far 
as  man  power  is  concerned.  Next  year  our 
foes  must  be  on  the  defensive,  and  our  over- 
whelming numerical  superiority  should  en- 
able us  to  begin  to  drive  them  slowly  back. 
But  the  possibilitv  of  their  getting  notable 
reinforcements  in  1920  undoubtedly  exists, 
for  by  that  time  Ukrainia.  Lithuania  and 
the  Baltic  Provinces  which  have  come  into 
existence  under  the  wing  of  Germany,  would 
have  settled  down  and  might  prove  fertile 
recruiting  areas.  Then,  too,  there  is  Russia 
proper,  where  no  one  knows  what  might 
happen.  Thus,  whilst  1919  will  undoubt- 
edly be  our  year,  1920  might  be  the 
enemy's.      Therefore,    it   is  imperative   for 
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us  to  get  .1  militarj  decision  next  yeai  jusl 
.is  ii  is  necessarj  tor  the  Germans  to  get 
one  [hi-,  it  both  sides  fail  in  their  at- 
tempts to  reach  a  decision  before  the  end 
..I  [919,  the  prospects  oi  finishing  the  war 
in  192001  icj.' 1  are  not  verj  rosy. 

The  Shipping  Situation. 

•  Ships,  more  ships  and  yel  more 
ships,"  1-  still  the  cry,  A  yeai  ago  when 
he  was  asked  in  what  wa)  America  could 
best  assist  the  Allies,  Presidenl  Wilson 
was  urged  to  get  busy  and  build  ships. 
Immediately  he  set  to  work  to  formulate 
plans  for  the  carrying  ou1  of  a  gigantic 
ship-building  programme,  hut  later  events 
caused  the  Allies  to  appeal  for  men  as  well 
lips,  and  the  Americans  at  once  began 
ike  a  larger  part  in  the  war.  sending 
men  in  increasing  numbers,  but  untrained, 
icross  the  Atlantic  to  France  and  England. 
But,  as  alread)  pointed  out  in  these  pages, 
presence  of  a  .ureal  American  army  in 
Europe  throws  a  still  greater  strain  on  the 
shipping  resources  of  the  Allies,  and  makes 
the  rapid  construction  of  ships  still  more 
urgent.  1918  was  to  be  the  great  ship- 
building year,  and  now  that  half  of  it  has 
down  it  is  well  to  calmly  survey  the  actual 
position.  We  are  confidently  told  —  in 
general  terms  to  be  sure — that  the  situa- 
tion is  vastly  improved,  that  U-boats  are 
being  destroyed,  that  their  victims  are 
steadilv  decreasing.  Further,  that  British 
shipyards  will  turn  out  3.000,000  tons,  and 
the  American  6,000,000  tons.  That  al- 
ready building  has  passed  sinking,  and 
there  is  no  longer  any  danger  of  Britain, 
France  or  Italy  starving.  All  this  is  very 
comforting.  During  last  year  no  detailed 
particulars  were  given  of  sinkings,  but  Sir 
Eric  Geddes  gave  the  total  loss  in  his 
speech  a  few  months  ago.  His  statement 
was  later  embodied  in  a  white  paper,  from 
which  the  following  particulars  are  ob- 
tained :  — 

Tonnage  built 

Year.  Tonnage  lost.  or  captured. 

1914  468,728  1,429,110 

[915  1,103,379  662,419 

1916   1,497,848  545,052 

1Q17   4,oog,537  1,174,974 


|.,,ss(.      (shipwreck,     mines     and  Tons. 

submarines)   11.q31.807 

Gains  (ship-building,  capture  and 

commanded  ag)  7,406,003 


Total 


7,079,492 


3,8n,555 


This  disclosed  a  net  loss  of  3,267,937 
tons  since  the  war  began  in  British  ship- 
ping alone.  When  our  Allies'  losses  and 
ship-building  and  those  of  neutrals  are 
added,  we  get  the  following  totals  : — 


\.i  loss  4,435,894 

Thus  when  the  \ear  began  we  were 
p  [.35,894  tons  to  the  bad.  The  whole  of 
,1„  '  losses  have  fallen  on  the  ships  which 
are  not  engaged  in  military  or  naval  work. 
for  whatever  loss  may  be  suffered  by  trans- 
ports, store-ships,  or  fleet  auxiliaries,  must 
be  made  good  at  the  expense  of  the  re- 
duced volume  of  tonnage  at  the  service  of 
the  Allies  at  large.  That  is,  of  course,  ob- 
vious.  As  far  as  Great  Britain  was  con- 
cerned no  fewer  than  9,500,000  of  her  total 
available  19,000,000  tons  were  allocated 
to  the  nav\  and  army,  which  means  that 
from  the  original  9,500,000  tons  available 
for  ordinary  services  in  191 4  only  6,233,- 
000  tons  were  afloat  in  December,  191 7. 
That  figure  is  arrived  at  by  deducting  the 
net  loss  of  3,267,937  tons  mentioned  above 
from  the  original  9,500,000  available. 
Since  the  United  States  has  come  into  the 
war  much  of  her  available  tonnage  has 
had  to  be  taken  over  for  military  and  naval 
purposes,  and  at  least  two  tons  per  man  is 
permanently  tied  up  to  keep  her  armies 
supplied  in  France.  Therefore  actually 
we  ought  to  deduct  this  tonnage  from  the 
total  still  available  for  ordinary  work,  or 
more  easily  add  it  to  the  ascertained 
shortage  : — 

Tons. 
Net  world  loss  at  end  of  1917  ...       4,435,894 
Ships    needed    to     maintain     the 

American  army  in  France  and 

engaged     in      transporting      it 

there,  say  3,000,000 


Actual   shortage   7,435,894 

Building  Beats  Sinking. 

What  progress  have  we  made  in  making 
good  this  shortage  and  replacing  the  ships 
which  have  been  sunk  bv  submarines  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  19 18?  We  have 
official  figures  to  aid  us  in  finding  this  out. 
for  the  sinkings  to  the  end  of  May,  and 
the  tonnage  built  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  America  have  been  announced.  As  the 
Americans  always  give  their  tonnage  in  dead- 
weight tons,  and  we  give  ours  in  net  tons, 
and  also  reckon  the  sinkings  in  net  tons, 
it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  American 
figures  to  net  tons.  Doing  this  we  get  the 
following  table. — 
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Jan.  . 
Feb.  . 
March 
April    . 

May    . 


Sinking's. 
380,000 
362,000 

>S2,000 

371,631 
3 5 5, 694 

1,851,325 


Built 
U.K. 
58,568 
100,038 
161,674 
iii,S33 
107,274 


Built 
U.S.A. 

60,000 

82,000 

102,000 

160,000 

175,000 


629,087       579,000 


This  shows  that  Britain  and  the  United 
States  have  turned  out  1,208.000  net  tons 
of  shipping,  and  that  the  enemy  submarines 
have  sent  1,851.000  net  tons  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  during  the  first  five  months  of 
1918.  Apparently  instead  of  reducing  the 
deficit  with  which  we  started  the  vear,  it  has 
been  increased  by  over  600,000  tons.  It 
would  seem  then  that  at  the  end  of  Mav  we 
were  down  600.000  tons,  the  Germans  hav- 
ing sunk  more  ships  than  we  had  been  able 
to  build,  but  that  in  that  month,  for  the 
first  time,  our  shipyards  turned  out  a 
greater  tonnage  than  the  enemy  sank. 
ili.it  at  any  rate  is  comforting,  for  whilst 
sinkings  are  slowly  decreasing,  building  is 
rapidly  increasing,  and  unless  the  unfore- 
seen happens,  we  will  from  now  on  not 
only  be  replacing  ships  sunk,  but  will  be 
liquidating  the  deficit  with  which  we 
started  the  year.  Let  us  bear  this  cheer- 
ing fart  in  mind  whilst  investigating  the 
probable  ship  output  for  the  rest  of  1918. 

3,000,000  Tons  the  American  Maximum. 

Let  us  take  America  first.  The  Snip- 
ing Controller  there  has  declared  that 
when  all  the  yards  built,  building  and  pro- 
jected, are  at  full  work,  the  yearly  output 
would  be  9,300,000  deadweight  tons,  or 
about  6,200,000  net  tons.  That  is  to  say, 
when  everything  is  in  full  swing  the  total 
possible  monthly  output  would  be  517,000 
net  tons.  Assuming  that  all  the  shipyards 
were  working  and  all  the  men  needed  for 
the  building  of  ships  had  been  found,  the 
extreme  tonnage,  which,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  could  be  produced 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  would  be  7  x 
517,000  +  579,000  =  4.198,000  net  tons. 
Actually,  however,  we  know  that  in  June, 
judging  by  the  totals  for  the  first  three 
weeks,  nothing  like  517.000  net  tons  will 
be  turned  out.  We  know  further  that 
barely  70  per  cent,  of  the  shipyards  are 
ready  to  build  ships,  and  also  that  of  the 
400.000  men  needed  onlv  170,000  were 
available  at  the  end  of  April.  All  things 
considered,  if  the  Americans  turn  out  two 
and  a-half  million  tons  during  the  last 
seven  months  of  1918  thev  will  be  doing 
magnificently.     That  would  mean  just  over 


3.000,000  tons  in  the  year,  a  figure  which  I 
ventured  to  suggest  as  possible  last  year 
when  Mr.  Hurley  and  other  experts  were 
confidently  talking  of  6,000,000  tons  and 
more,  a  dream  most  obviouslv  which  is  now 
quite  unattainable. 

Creating  a   Mighty  American   Fleet. 

When  we  turn  to  the  British  shipyards 
we  find  a  state  of  affairs  obtaining  which 
suggests  that  the  Allies  will  have  to  look 
more  and  more  to  the  United  States  to 
supply  the  extra  tonnage  needed  to  make 
good  the  great  deficit  with  which  we  started 
1918.  It  is  to  be  expected  that,  1>\ 
end  of  the  year,  the  American  ship-builders 
will  have  got  into  their  stride,  and  that  in 
1919  they  will  turn  out  6,000,000  tons  of 
ships,  if  not  more.  Nor  will  that  vast  en- 
terprise shut  down  in  1920,  or  when  the 
wax  ends.  No,  we  may  look  for  a  further 
6,000,000  net  tons  in  1920,  and  yet  an- 
other 6,000,000  tons  in  192 1.  In  those 
three  years  America  will  have  built  for  her- 
self a  mighty  mercantile  marine  greater  in 
tonnage  than  that  with  which  the  Mistress 
of  the  Seas  entered  the  war.  This  fact 
will,  of  course,  greatly  alter  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  world,  which  must  more  and 
more  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 
However,  this  is  looking  a  little  farther 
ahead  than  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
Allies.  The  point  I  am  making  is  that, 
under  present  circumstances  Great  Britain 
is  not  at  all  likely  to  exceed  her  maximum 
1913  output  of  2,000.000  tons  this  vear. 
or  in  those  which  follow,  cannot  possibly 
hope  to  equal  the  6,000,000  annual  output 
of  the  United  States.  In  fact  the  best  we 
can  hope  for  this  vear  is  that,  bv  Decem- 
ber, our  yards  will  be  turning  out  enough 
to  replace  the  British  ships  sunk  by  sub- 
marines sunk  that  month.  They  certainly 
cannot  possibly  begin  to  liquidate  the  piled- 
up  deficit  of  the  last  four  years.  A  review 
of  the  steps  taken  to  increase  the  tonnage 
output  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  of  con- 
siderable interest. 

Gravity      of      Ship-building      Position      Not 
Realised. 

Lord  Pirrie,  the  greatest  of  British  ship- 
builders, has  recently  been  appointed  Con- 
troller-General of  Merchant  Shipping,  but 
what  success  he  achieves  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  development  of  what  others 
had  done  before  he  came  on  the  scene.  The 
first  plans  for  speeding-up  merchant  ship- 
building were  prepared  by  Mr.  Walter 
Runciman.  when  he  was  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  at  the  end  of  1916.     More 
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ambitious  proposals  were  put  forward  In 
Sii  I  ph  Mac!  i\  ma<  le  Shipping  (  Ion 
troll"  en    Lloytl   G  me    Prime 

Ministei .      Later   Sii    Eric  <  !ed<  •  Iverl 

furl  mi  s    w  hen    he   became   respon 

ir  mercantile  as  well   .is   for  naval 
ship  building,  and  finalh    Sii    Alan  Andei 

Pirrie's    pn 

in-w     and     wide-sweeping     plans.      These 

providing    material    and 

were  available,  would,  in  time,  re 

suit    in   the  building   of   a   great    tonnage, 

but   the   needs  ol  tuation  demand   .1 

not    .i    gradual    increase.       It    is 

•    that   it'  the  War  Cabinel   does 

ship-building    priority    over    all 

:  things,  and  supply  material  and  man 
r  with  a  liberal  hand,  there  is  going  to 
be   no    notable    increase    in    output.      The 
German    U  boat    menace    did    not    In-come 

•us  until  towards  the  middle  of  1916, 
and  before  that  no  one  seems  to  have 
worried  much  about  maintaining  our  ship- 
building .it  its  pre-war  standard.  large 
numbers  of  men  from  the  yards  entered  ihe 
army,  and  steel  and  other  supplies  were  not 
forthcoming.     The  result  of  this  failure  to 

guise  the  important  part  ships  were  to 
play  in  the  struggle  was  that  in  1915  only 
650.000  tons  were  built,  and  in  1916  but 
541.500.  as  compared  with  1.900,000  tons 
in  1013.  Whilst  the  munition  estab- 
lishments got  all  the  steel  and  the  labour 
they  demanded,  the  shipyards  were  starved 
for  both.  In  the  early  measures  passed  by 
Parliament  for  raising  men  tor  the  army- 
no  provision  was  made  for  sustaining  the 
two  fundamental  industries*  whose  weak- 
ness would  mean  defeat— agriculture  and 
ship-building.!  Xo  regard  was  given  to  the 
building  of  ships,  and  only  after  millions 
of  tons  had  been  sent  to  the  bottom  were 
we  told  that  "  ships,  more  ships,  and  yet 
more  ships  "  were  essential  to  victors. 

The  Admiralty  Takes  Charge. 

When  at  last  realisation  came,  after  a 
vear  of  unrestricted  submarining,  the 
needed  skilled  workers  were  not  to  be  found, 
the  required  steel  was  not  forthcoming. 
Then  preciselv  it  was  that  an  organisation 
of  huge  proportions  was  built  up  under  the 
authoritv  of  the  Admiralty  to  solve  a  prob- 
lem for  which  both  skilled  workers  and 
steel  were  required,  .a  great  scheme  wis 
evolved,  but  the  two  essential  things  for 
its  success  failed  to  appear.  It  is  now 
pretty  generally  recognised  that  to  make 
the  Admiralty  responsible  for  merchant 
ship-building  was  a  mistake.     At  that  time 


the  Shipping  Controller  was  beginning  to 
make   definite   progress,    and   announced  in 

the  spring  oi  1017  that  he  doped  to  increase 
the  production  of  British  shipyards  to  3,000- 

000  tons  per  annum.  To  do  this  involved 
placing  in  the  shipyards  about  80.000  more 
workers  engaged  exclusivel)  on  merchant 
ship  construction,  and  it  necessitated  the 
setting  free  oi  a  greal  deal  more  steel  than 
was  then  being  provided.  Just  when  all 
arrangements  were  being  made  to  carry  out 
this  pro  ne  the  building  of  merchant 
ships    was    suddenly    handed    <>\<t    to   the 

id  ol  Admiralty,  which  hitherto  had 
been  responsible  for  naval  construction 
only.     Whether  it  w  is  owing  to  this  change 

01  not,  "l  course  one  cannot  say,  though 
Sii  Joseph  Maclaj  declared  himself  in 
March,  nnp  prepared  to  work  to  a  pro- 
gramme of  3.000.000  tons  per  annum,  and 
the  actual  tonnage  turned  out  in  that  year 
was  littli  over  ,1  third  of  this,  just  1,163,- 
000  tons.  A  great  deal  was  said  about 
the  plans  for  building  standardised 
ships  in  National  yards,  but  these  plans, 
be  it  noted,  had  all  been  perfected  before 
the  Admiralty  took  charge  of  merchant 
ship-building.  Under  its  direction  three 
National  shipyards,  at  a  cost  of  ^4,000,- 
000,  were  created,  which  were  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  building  of  fabricated  ships. 
The  fabricated  ship  is  a  vessel  the  parts  of 
which  are  made  in  different  workshops 
throughout  the  country.  These  sections  are 
sent  to  the  yard,  and  there  assembled.  We 
now  learn  that  these  National  shipyards, 
which  it  was  hoped  were  to  get  us  through 
the  critical  period,  have  been  abandoned, 
and  fabricated  ships  are  to  be  built  in 
private  \ards.  The  May  output  of  197,000 
t  -  11s  is  exceedingly  cheering,  however,  as 
it  indicates  that  ships  are  now  being 
turned  out  at  the  rate  of  2,400,000  tons  a 
year.  This  is  a  larger  output  than  that  of 
the   record     British    ship-building    year   of 

'9r3- 

The  June  Figures. 

Since  the  above  paragraphs  were  written 
the  totals  of  ship-building  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  U.S.A.  for  June  have 
been  given.  An  unfortunate  drop  is  shown 
in  the  output  from  British  yards,  only 
134,159  net  tons  as  compared  with  the 
197,274  net  tons  in  Mav.  The  American 
total  has  increased  by  12,000  net  tons, 
though,  and,  in  view  of  the  desire  to  launch 
a  record  number  of  ships  on  July  4th,  it 
is  easily  possible  that  a  few  of  the  vessels 
to  take  the  water  on  that  anniversary  could 
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actually  have  been  included  in  the  June 
•total.  The  official  figure  for  June  is 
280.400  deadweight  tons,  equal  to  187,000 
net  tons,  only  io.oco  tons  less  than  the 
record  British  output  in  May.  The  ton- 
nage sunk  has  not  hen  given  vet,  but 
owing  to  the  decline  in  British  building  it 
looks  very  much  as  if  the  U-boats  would 
come  out  ahead  in  June.  Supposing  the 
sinkings  show  a  drop  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  those  of  April  and  May, 
viz.,  20,000  tons,  the  total  will  be  about 
335'°°°  tons.  The  combined  output  of 
British  and.  American  yards  in  that  month 
was  32 r. 000  net  tons,  so  that  if  the  above 
assumption  be  correct  sinkings  will  exceed 
buildings.  In  this  connection  we  have  to 
remember  that  the  enemy  sank  at  least 
25,000  tons  of  shipping  off  the  coast  of 
America,  and  torpedoed  the  President  Lin- 
coln, of  18,000  tons,  during  June,  so  that  we 
dare  hardly  expect  any  notable — or  indeed 
any — drop  in  U-bo:i,t  sinkings  for  that 
month.  The  decline  in  British  ship-build- 
ing is  disappointing,  and.  well  as  the 
Americans  have  done.  187.000  net  tons  is 
still  a  long  way  behind  the  517,000  net 
tons  per  month  which  is  the  maximum 
their  yards  are  said  to  be  capable  of  turn- 
ing out.  The  position  at  the  moment  is 
that  to  produce  3.000,000  tons  in  1918  not 
less  than  2,244,000  net  tons  will  have  to 
be  turned  out  during  the  next  six  months. 
We  dare  hardly  hope  that  an  average  of 
374.000  net  tons  per  month  will  be  main- 
tained till  th<,  end  of  the  year,  as  it  is 
patent  that  the  June  buildings  could  not 
be  doubled  in  July  or  August.  On  the 
June  figures  3.000,000  tons  this  vear  seems 
almost  out  of  the  question,  and  to  talk  of 
6,000.000  tons  is  not  only  absurd,  but  wil- 
fully misleading  and   wrong. 

The   Prime   Ministers   Progress. 

Cables  from  home  tell  us  much  of  Mr. 
Hughes'  doings  and  sayings,  though  we 
ht*ar  little  about  Mr.  Cook.  Following 
the  progress  of  our  Prime  Minister,  we 
get  glimpses  of  the  metamorphoses  through 
which  he  is  passing.  After  a  secret  dis- 
appearance from  our  shores,  he  turned  up 
in  Honolulu,  where  his  secretary  yarned 
to  the  press-men.  who  then  recorded, 
in  secondhand  interviews,  the  opinions  of 
"Sir"  William  M.  Hughes  and  "Sir" 
William  Massey.  Next,  in  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Hughes  announces  what  he 
calls  a  Monroe  doctrine  for  the  Pacific. 
Arrived  in  England,  he  discourses  con- 
cerning   the    imperative    demand    in    Aus- 


tralia that  the  German  colonies  shall 
never  revert  to  the  Kaiser.  But  the 
Monroe  doctrine  idea  sort  of  missed  fire; 
the  Prime  Minister  learned  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  future  of  German  colonies  was 
not  a  subject  for  discussion,  being  a  matter 
to  settle  at  tl.e  Peace  Conference,  and, 
deprived  thus  of  two  of  his  best  talking 
points,  Mr.  Hughes  immediately  plunged 
into  British  politics,  and  took  up  once 
more  the  question  of  an  economic  war 
after  war.  which  he  had  so  successfully 
pursued  to  the  Paris  Conference — and 
which  since  then  has  'been  kept  studiously 
in  the  background.  Eminent  economists 
have  declared  the  Paris  resolutions  un- 
workable, and  statesmen  have  come  to 
realise  that  the  threat  of  an  economic  boy- 
cott plays  straight  into  the  hands  of  the 
German  militarists,  who  are  able  to 
point  out  to  their  people  that  unless  a 
military  victory  be  won,  they  will  be 
destroyed  as  an  industrial  nation.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Hughes  recks  nothing  of  this, 
but  is  in  the  limelight  once  more  advocat- 
ing commercial  boycott  and  economic 
war. 

"  Thank    God,    Germany    Precipitated    the 
Struggle!" 

There  were  those  who  imagined  that 
our  Prime  Minister  would  have  had  some 
diffidence  about  mounting  the  platform 
and  haranguing  English  audiences  as  to 
what  they  ought  to  do  to  win  the'  war. 
Such  folk  did  not,  of  course,  know  Mr. 
Hughes,  but  they  based  their  assumption 
on  his  utter  failure  to  carrv  out  in  Aus- 
tralia those  measures  of  preparation  and 
organisation  which  he  had  so  loudly  de- 
clared during  his  last  trip  to  England  to 
be  imperative  if  the  Empire  were  to  be 
saved.  With  two  years'  record  of  non- 
achievement  behind  him,  thev  conceived  it 
impossible  for  Mr.  Hughes  to  again  face 
the  English  people,  and  tell  them  what 
they  ought  to  do.  However,  he  is  busily 
engaged  doing  it— but,  horribile  did u.  they 
no  longer  seem  to  regard  him  as  a  heaven- 
sent saviour  of  the  Empire,  rudely  ask 
him  what  right  of  achievement  he  has  to 
talk  thus  to  those  who  have  borne  the  heavy 
burden  of  the  war.  which  they  see  raging 
at  their  very  gates?  But  with  his  Monroe 
doctrine  hanging  tire,  and  limited  in  dis- 
cussing the  German  colonies,  Mr.  Hughes 
appears  to  have  had  no  hesitation  at  all 
albout  taking  on  once  more  the  role  of 
schoolmaster.  Unfortunately  for  him. 
though,  his  failure  to  carrv  out  in  Aus- 
tralia— where  he  had  absolute  power  —  the 
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advio  he  had  himself  given  to  I  ngland 
during  his  last  visit,  is  widel)  known,  and 
a   physician   \\  •  utterly    failed    to 

cine   himself   cannot    possibh    speak    with 
authority    am    longer.      But,  in  his  endea- 
vours i"  bolster  up  his  boycott  and  economic 
war  sch  no*  s,  Mr.  Hughes  has  gone  a  great 
deal  further  than  prudence  would  suggest. 
il       oice  has  been  tl  e  loudesl  raised  in  the 
imon wealth    in    denunciation    of    those 
colossal  struggle  as  .1 
"trade  war."     Vel    whal   do  we  find  him 
subject  ?     At  a    gathering  of 
members  ol  Chamber  <■!   Commerce  in 

1      don  he  thus  delivered   himself:   "  Bui 

he  war  Germany's  polic)  ol  peaceful 
penetration  would  have  almosl  completeh 
destroyed  our  trade  and  reduced  ns  and  most 
<>\'  our  Allies  to  a  state  o!  economic  vassal 
an>l  then  went  on  to  quote  Emil  Zim- 
mermann,  witii  approval,  to  the  effect  that 
'•  British   shortsightedness   was   responsible 

ie  ria  many,  that  the  economic 

tion  arising  from  that  policy  was  re- 
sponsible tor  the  war."  Mr.  Hughes  did 
not  go  quite  so  tar  in  London  ns  he  did 
in  Sydney  where  it  will  be  remembered 
h«-  said,  "  Thank  God  Germany  has  elected 
to  precipitate  this  struggle  ;    .    .    .    had  she 

eoiit.  nt  to  go  <m  and  pursue  the  policy 
that  she  hail  SO  studiously  pursued,  to  cul- 
tivate those  methods  of  subtle  genius  by 
which  she  had  achieved  a  place  in  the 
sun.  ami  by  which  she  was  successfully 
challenging  the  British  Empire  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  world,  in  ten  years'  time, 
judging  by  the  way  she  was  going,  she 
would  have  been  able  to  beat  us." 

□  evoid  of  Ideas  or  Argument. 

1  1  ngthy  as  have  been  the  cables  telling 
ns  about  Mr.  Hughes,  they  could  not,  of 
course,  give  the  whole  of  this  speech  of 
his  which  appears  to  have  effectively  roused 
the  ire  of  Englishmen.  So  level-headed  a 
man  as  Mr.  Spender,  writing  in  The  West- 
minster Gazette,  after  deploring  Mr. 
Hughes's  action  in  breaking  the  unwritten 
law  which  has  hitherto  restrained  colonial 
visitors  from  interfering  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  England,  says:  "  He  appears  to 
have  no  idea  of  what  the  free  trade  doc- 
trine is,  or  what  the  economic  situation 
will  be  after  the  war.  The  economic 
weapon  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  the 
Allies  possess,  but  it  would  be  frittered 
away  and  wasted  if  used  in  the  limited 
provincial  way  Mr.  Hughes  recommends." 
The  Manchester  Guardian,  a  journal  with 
the  highest  reputation,  whose  views  are  al- 
ways balanced  and  moderate,  deplores  Mr. 


Hughes's  "stupid  abuse,  which  is  devoid 
.  ,t  ideas  or  argument."  Whilst  The  Star 
mil  1  ight,  "  Mr.  Hughes  is  a  nui- 
sance.  His  arguments  ....  arc  beneath  a 
child's  contempt.  His  claim  and  assump- 
tion  thai  the  war  is  going  10  lead  to  a  re- 
newal  of  warfare  is  .1  real  mischief."  The 
i  asserts  "It  is  perfectly  clear 
thai  Mr.  Hughes  is  intellectually  incap- 
able of  understanding  the  elements  of  the 
problem  on  which  he  presumes  to  dictate. 
That  is  not  his  fault,  but  that  is  not  an 
excuse  lor  a  campaign  of  slander  against 
British  FreeTrade."  Evidently  our  Prime 
Minister  has  found  Englishmen  less  mra- 
placent   under  his  lecturing  than  he  found 

them   two  tgO. 

President  Wilson  and  the  Boycott. 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  Hughes  could  get 
away  with  it.  His  was  a  fresh  voice 
urging  the  need  lor  organisation.  But  to- 
dk)  the  time  for  mere  talk  has  long  passed, 
and  anyone  who  has  so  utterly  failed  to 
translate  words  into  deeds  is  taken  little 
notice  of.  As  the  representative  of  Aus- 
tralia Mr.  Hughes  has  a  great  position  in 
I  land.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  should,  as 
Mr.  Hughes  and  not  as  our  ambassador. 
enter  the  arena  against  men  of  brilliant 
ability,  with  great  records  of  actual 
achievements  behind  them,  unfortunate  that, 
unlike  his  colleagues,  he  rushes  in  where  in 
his  official  capacity  he  has  no  business  to 
tread.  As  a  matter  of  cold  fact,  as  I  have 
always  maintained,  we  may  make  all  sorts 
of  beautiful  plans  for  boycotting  the  Ger- 
mans and  running  the  world  on  our  own 
lines,  but  everything  depends  upon  the  re- 
sult of  the  war.  The  fate  of  the  colonies, 
of  Poland,  of  Mesopotamia,  of  Palestine, 
will  all  be  settled  at  the  Peace  Conference. 
There,  too,  will  be  decided  all  questions  of 
compensations,  of  boycotts  and  of  economic 
restrictions.  We  are  quite  right  to  organise 
so  that  our  industries  mav  become  more 
efficient,  but  to  draw  up  elaborate  plans,  as 
was  done  at  the  Paris  Conference,  to  isolate 
and  cripple  Germany  commercially  and  in- 
dustrially, is  worse  than  foolish.  One 
would  have  thought  that  President  Wil- 
son's definite  pronouncements  against  anv 
economic  boycotts  or  interference  in  trade 
would  have  finally  squelched  the  Paris 
Conference  ideas,  but  apparently  they  did 
not.  Now  we  have  the  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle of  Mr.  Hughes  declaring  on  the  one 
hand  that  only  with  America's  help  can 
the  war  be  won.  and  on  the  other  advocat- 
ing a  policy  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  definitelv  denounced  ! 
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Oh,  wad  some  Power  the  giftie  g-ie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us. — Burns. 


A  few  of  the  cartoons  which  are  now 
reaching  Australia  were  drawn  after  the 
Somme  offensive  of  the  Germans,  but, 
of  course,  we  have  received  none  which 
touch  on  the  more  recent  offensive  to  the 
Marne. 

The  general  attitude  taken  up  is  that, 
despite  their  30-mile  advance  to   Mont- 


didier  the  first  German  offensive  was  a 

failure. 

The  Spanish  Esquella  shows  the  Ger- 
man offensive  wrecked  hy  Foch  and  an- 
other Spanish  paper.  The  Campana  de 
Gracia,  also  shows  this  redoubtable 
general  spoiling  the  plans  of  the  Ger- 
mans.    The  Biblical  allusion  in  this  lat- 


Campana  dc  Gracia.l  [Barcelona. 

AN    AWKWARD    POSITION. 


Esq  uella.]  [Barcelona. 

AN  UNEXPECTED  OBSTACLE. 
Now,   I  never  thought  to  find  this  here!" 


London  Opinion.] 

THE  NEXT  GE K.MAN  OCX. 


Evening    Telegram.  [New  York. 

"  WATCH     IT    BTJPtST." 
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1>.,   ws    AM)    THEU8     REALISATION. 
Work   of   National    Importance. 

ter   cartoon   is.   however,   somewhat   un- 
fortunate ! 

American  papers  continue  to  regard 
a  western  offensive  by  the  enemy  as  a 
final  and  desperate  bid  for  victory  which 
must  fail. 

The  shipping  situation  in  the  United 
States  constantly  forms  the  subject  of 
cartoons  there.  The  two  reproduced  on 
this  page  are  typical  of  the  rest.  The 
'.  from  The  Columbus  Dispatch, 
shows  the  situation  very  well.  The  other, 
from    The    Brooklyn    Eagle,  voices  the 


' 


*v_y 


/..    />,  /,    Mele.]  [Paris. 

TO   FORCE  THE  BLOCKADE. 

Germany:    "I    have    plenty    of   tools  in   my   bag. 
Inn    I    cannot    find    the   key." 

general  anger  throughout  the  country  at 
the  unfortunate  delays  in  the  ship-build- 
ing programme 

The  commandeering  of  the  Dutch 
ships  is  naturally  viewed  from  very  dif- 
ferent angles  by  the  belligerents.  The 
Americans  rejoice  in  an  action  which  has 
given  the  Allies  half  a  million  tons  of 
shipping,  but  the  Germans  show  John 
Bull   coercing  Holland,   and  telling   her 


Vupu.cn. i  (Columbus. 

PROBLEM   OF    WIDENTNO    THE    NECK    OF    THE 

FUNNEL 


Eagle.] 


TAKE    'EM    OFF. 


[Brooklyn. 
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Herald.]  [New  York. 

"70   TO  YOUR   18,   BILL!" 

that  if  she  does  not  come  to  his  assist- 
ance he  will  be  lost,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  he  assures  the  world  at  large  that 
the  U-boat  campaign  has  been  a  failure. 
The  American  papers  are  considerably 
concerned  at  the  possibility  of  Japanese 


XebehyaLier.l  [Zurich. 

"  LOVE   ME,  AND  THE  WORLD  IS  MINE." 

Or,   the   Entente   and   Holland. 

intervention  in  Siberia.     On  the  whole, 
such  interference  does  not  appear  to  re- 


l)e   Amstcrdammcr.]  [Amsterdam. 

THE    NEW    WAXWORK    GROUP. 

The  central  figure  is  "  King  of  Prussia."  He  is  looking  at  himself  in  various  impersona- 
tions. Reading  from  the  left  they  are:  Conqueror  of  Europe,  German  Emperor,  Duke  of 
(Vmrland,   Head   Chief  of  Central   Africa,  Prince  of  Lithuania,   l»rd  of  Flanders. 
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1  "■'  [Brooklyn 

Till    STATUS    QUO    IN    THE    BAST. 

e  their  approval.  The  Italian  //  /jo 
shows  Japan  smashing  the  eggs  which 
Germany  has  so  carefully  collected. 
Note  the  Russian  bear  in  the  back- 
ground. 


\ 


01  BAR   THK   CI/OUD. 


Many  cartoons  continue  to  appear 
about  Russia,  but  the  first  I  have  seen 
concerning  ROumania,  from  The  St. 
Joseph  News  Press,  shows  how  different 
is  the  attitude  of  the  Allies  towards  Rou- 
niania  from  that  towards  Russia. 


Evening   Telegram^  \ew   York. 

READY  FOR    His   ACT. 


/./    ',20. 


Florence. 


Germany:  "After  my  gathering  all  these  eggs 
into  the  basket,  this  fellow  must  come  along 
and    upset    everything. "' 
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Eanlr]  [Brooklyn. 

ON    TOP    OF    THE    HEAP. 


he  Rire.)  [Paris. 

A  FRAGILE  MONUMENT  IN  PETROGRAD. 

The  Emperor  of  Tartufland  wishes  to  emulate 
Peter  the  Great  on  a  Cossack  horse,  but  finds  the 
pedestal  rather  shaky. 


Dispatclt.)  iambus. 

GERMANY     WON'T    ORGANISE     THIS     OUTFIT 
IN  A    DAY. 


"} 


\/ 


St.   Joseph    News-Press.]  [Missouri. 

YOU   DID  THE   BEST   YOU  COUT.D,   ANYWAY." 


The   Westminster  Gazette.]  [London. 

THE  WOLF  AND  THE  BEAR  CUBS. 

The  German  Wolf:    "There  must  be  r'oser  rela- 
tions  between   us." 


1.        JM^ 
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PEACE. 


Front    View. 


,  Floren'oe. 
Rear  View. 
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J\ll  II      IS,     L!tl>t 


SsQUstla. 


[Barcelona. 


PITT    THE   BLIND. 
kcl:       With   this  guide  I  shall  get  nowhere." 

Kladderadatsch    makes    fun    of    Italy. 

and  the  Spanish  Iberia  of  Austria. 


'  -4-'  l> 


Kladilirailntsch.) 


Berlin 


THE  ENTENTE  WAR  AIMS. 

Little    Italian    (panting)  :    "  Say,  shall    we   soou 
get  there?" 

The  Esquella  suggests  that  peace,  led 
by  the  German  dog,  will  never  get  any- 
where. 

The  New  York  Herald  is  evidently 
strongly  in  favour  of  putting  the  clock 
an  hour  ahead.  This  has  been  done 
throughout  the  United  States. 


Itoeria.]  [Barcelona. 

FAITHFUL   AUSTRIA. 

Germany  :  "  Don't  forget  you  swore  to  be  faith- 
ful to  me." 

Aistria  :  "  Yes.  till  death,  and  it  seems  to  be 
coming  pretty  soon." 


^  m 


Heraid.]  [New   York 

LET    OLD    SOL    HELP! 

Set  the  clock  one  hour  ahead ! 
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DEVELOPING    OUR    NATURAL    RESOURCES. 

Should  We  Grow  Wheat  or  Stock  ? 


Suppose  we  were  able  to  raise  1,000,000  more  tons  of  grain  from  the  ploughed-up 
land.  To  import  that  amount  we  should  want  360  ships  each  of  5000  tons  carrying- 
capacity.  Suppose,  however,  the  land  had  been  left  under  grass.  It  would  produce 
75,000  tons  of  meat,  which  would  be  imported  in  ^o  ships  of  the  same  capacity. 
Accordingly  my  policy  would  set  free  320  ships  to  bring  to  Europe  the  American 
army    with  its  equipment  and  war  material  to  help  us  on  the  road  to  victory. 


With  these  words*  Mr.  PrMhero,  Presi- 
dent of  the  British  Board  of  Agriculture, 
confounded  the  critics  who  condemned  his 
policy  of  ploughing  up  the  pasture  lands 
in  England.  His  argument  was  unanswer- 
able^ but  one  wonders  how  many  people, 
before  he  spoke,  had  realised  why  it  was 
far  better  for  English  farmers  to  grow 
wheat  instead  of  raising  cattle  or  sheep. 
We  have  here  in  Australia  the  exact  reverse 
of  the  English  position,  and  the  very  rea- 
son which  prompts  the  Agriculture  Director 
at  home  to  insist  on  the  growing  of  grain 
instead  of  the  raising  of  stock,  should 
logically  cause  us  to  do  the  very  opposite. 
One  wonders,  though,  how  many  Austra- 
lian farmers  have  carefully  thought  out 
what  their  action  should  be  in  the  future? 

Lack  of  ships  prevents  the  despatch  of 
our  immense  stores  of  wheat  to  Europe  to- 
day, will  prevent  it  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  When  the  war  is  over  freights  will 
continue  high,  and  obviously  when  it  comes 
to  the  question  of  transport,  preference 
must  be  given  to  produce  which  can  best 
afford  to  pay  the  high  rates  ruling.  Long 
ago  a  clever  butcher  conceived  the  idea  of 
transforming  a  beast  into  a  concentrated 
essence — into  bovril  or  lemco,  or  some  simi- 
lar preparation — and  sent  it  overseas  in 
this  form.  That  this  method  of  reducing 
the  bulk  of  carcases  of  bullocks  has  proved 
eminently  profitable  is  demonstrated  every 
year  when  the  balance-sheets  of  the  com- 
panies engaged  in  the  business  are  pub- 
lished. It  seems  quite  obvious  that  it 
would  pay  us  far  better  to  transform  grain 
into  meat  in  the  same  way  as  it  pays  to 
transform  meat  into  bovril. 

The  freight  on  a  ton  of  meat  amounts  to 
a  relatively  small  percentage  of  its  selling 
price,  whereas  the  freight  on  a  ton  of 
wheat  is  actually  greater  than  the  price  for 
which  the  wheat  is  sold  in  this  country  ; 
5000  tons  of  wheat — a  respectable  ship 
load — cost  .£37,000  to  purchase,  and  the 
freight  thereon,  at  180/-  a  ton,  would 
amount    to   ,£45,000;    5000  tons   of   meat 


would  be  worth  .£300,000,  and  the  freight 
would  amount  to  very  little  more  than  that 
for  the  wheat.  This  freight  actually  works 
out  at  only  16  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
cargo.  Clearly  it  would  suit  Great  Britain 
far  better  if  Australia  were  to  send  a  ton 
of  pigs  or  ham,  or  bacon,  than  for  it  to 
send  ten  tons  of  wheat,  as  to  tansport 
the  latter  would  require  ten  times  as  many 
ships,  and  shipping  will  be  exceedingly 
scarce.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  pay 
the  farmer  better  if  he  could  convert  his 
ten  tons  of  grain  into  one  ton  of  pig,  as  to 
get  it  to  Europe  he  would  only  have  to 
pay  jQg,  whereas  to  get  his  wheat  home  he 
would  have  to  pay  ten  times  as  much,  viz., 

£9°- 

At  the  present  time  Great  Britain 
urgently  wants  wheat,  and  we  have  huge 
supplies  here  waiting  shipment,  yet,  badly 
as  the  grain  is  needed  at  home,  ships  are 
not  being  sent  out  to  convey  our  stocks  to 
Europe.  Some  people  even  now  fail  to 
understand  why  this  is,  and  the  following 
explanation  of  th(e  reasons  which  have 
caused  the  home  Government  to  leave  the 
wheat  it  has  actual!  v  purchased  stacked  in 
Australia  may  not  be  without  interest. 
Some  time  ago  it  was  officially  stated  that, 
before  the  harvest  could  be  reaped  in  July 
and  August — from  which  crops  wheat 
would  not  be  available  until  September  or 
October — England,  France  and  Italy  be- 
tween them  would  have  to  import  450,000,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat.  Of  this  total 
Canada  was  looked  to  for  100,000,000 
bushels.  The  balance  of  350,000,000 
bushels  had  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

Now,  the  great  wheat-growing  centres, 
apart  from:  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
are  Australia,  Argentine  and  India.  The 
first-named,  as  we  know,  had  something 
like  150.000,000  bushels  waiting  for  export 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Argentine 
h  is,  or  had,  a  surplus  of  100,000,000 
bushels,  and  it  is  roughly  assumed  that  an 
equal  amount  is  available  in  India. 
Clearly  then  the  wheat  required  by  Italy, 
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I  is  available  in  th< 

three  ■  but  now  comes   in  the 

;ps.     From  Australia  and  India 
■  round  the  *  Jape  ol 
means  iii.it  Australian 
w  I)  ia»5oo  miles  before  ii 

n>i.  and  wlu.ii  shipped  from 
-   transported  1 2.000  mil- 
it  gets  to  Liverpool.      From  Argen- 
tina to  England  1-  only  6250  miles.     Now 
j    obvious  that   it    would   take 
numbei  of  ships  twice  as  long  to 
convey    a  amount   of    wheat    12,500 

mii  1    would   to  convev   it  6250  miles. 

and  that  to  carry  the  sain.-  cargo  3000 
miles  from  the  United  States  would  requir.- 
-till  une. 

Th<   S  Vmerican  has  made  some 

careful  calculations  with  regard  to  the  ton- 
mi'  shipping    which    would    be    used 
up  in   transiting    wheat    from    different 
parts  of  the  world  to  Europe.     According 
ro    this    authority    it    takes   48    pounds   of 
wheat  to  make  a  cubic  foot,  and   \\  cubic 
feet   to    make    a     bushel.       Assuming     60 
jKHinds  per  bushel  there  are  $$\  bushels  of 
iin  in  a  ton.     \Tow,  reducing  the  amount 
available,    mentioned   above,    we   find   that 
the  150.000,000  bushels  in  Australia  repre- 
sent 4.500.000   tons,   and  the  100,000,000 
bushels  in  Argentine  and  in  India  represent 
3.000,000    tons    respectively.      Now  if   we 
multiply  each  of  these  figures  by  the  cor- 
responding mileage  we  find   that   to  move 
to  Europe  the  wheat  surplus  of  Australia 
would    employ     56,250,000,000     ton-miles 
of      shipping,      to     convey      the      surplus 
of     India     to     England      would     require 
36,000,000,000    ton-miles,    and   to   convey 
the  same  amount  of  surplus   from  Argen- 
tine  would    require    18,750,000    ton-miles. 
To    convey    all    the    available     wheat     to 
Europe  therefore  would  use  up   111,000,- 
000,00c    ton-miles    of    shipping.      If,    in- 
stead of   having   to  send  to   Australia,    to 
India,   to  Argentine,   to  get  the  wheat,    it 
were    p  to  obtain    the    350,000,-000 
bushels   required   in   America   to  ship   this 
amount   over    the    3000-mile    route    from 
Boston,    New    York    and    Montreal,  would 
only  require  an  expenditure  of  barely  one- 
fourth   as  much   shipping — 31,500,000,000 
miles,  to  be  exact. 

Put  in  another  way,  to  convey  the 
150,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  from  Aus- 
tralia would  require  900  5000-ton  vessels, 
and  it  would  take  them  steaming  fast, 
and       loadinsr      rapidly,       at      the       ver- 


mouths     to     complete     the 
The  me        numl>er        of 

,,U1        convey         1  ;o. 000. 000 
bushels   from   Argentine  in   >ix   weeks   and 
1, la  in  three.     There  are  nothing 
(joo     5000-ton    ships    available,    and 
therefore  tin     british    Government  is   com- 
pelled  to  seek  for  the  needed  grain  in  the 
.,.unt ties    near    at     hand.       One    hundred 
5000-ton    ships,    for   instance,    could   bring 
100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  from  Canada 
in  five  months.     The  same  number  of  ships 
would  take  over  a  year  and  a-half  to  con- 
vey  that  amount  of  wheat  from  Australia  to 
British    ports).       This    assumes   that     one 
•    would    actuallv    make  four    trips     to 
Australia    a    war.       In    practice,    the   aver- 
is  two  trips.      Two   and   a-half   trips 
a    year    would    probably    l>e   the   best   that 
could  be  'lone.     Doing  two  trips  in  twelve 
months,    it   would    actually    take   100   ships 
of      =;ooo    tons    three    vears     to     transport 
100.000,000  tons  of  wheat  from  Austral'  a. 

It  would  be  absurd,   of  course,    for  all 
the  wheat-growing  farmers  of  Australia  to 
suddenly    abandon    the    growing   of    grain 
and    devote   themselves   to   the   production 
of       hay      and       grain       wherewith       to 
feed     pigs,     sheep     and     cattle,     because 
in      the      majority      of      cases,       freight 
notwithstanding,       it       pays       to       grow 
wheat,  but  thanks  to  the  high  price  and  the 
Government  guarantee  much  land  has  been 
put   down  to  wheat  which   when  ordinary 
prices  rule  would  not  bring  in  a  profit.     At 
present  the  farmer  is  getting  4s.  ad.  a  bushel 
for  his  wheat.     No  matter  how  benevolent 
the  Government,  the  time  must  come,  and  at 
no  very  distant  date,   when  wheat  will  be 
down,  and  the  man  who  finds  that  it  does 
not  pay   him  to  grow  wheat  for  which  he 
will    get    a   maximum   of    3s.    per   bushel, 
will  have  to  get  out  of  that  particular  busi- 
ness.     It   would   be  to  his  benefit  and   to 
the  benefit  of  the  country  generally  if  he 
could    step    over    to    some   other    form    of 
agricultural   work   before   he   was    actual1 - 
compelled  so  to  do  by  the  falling  prie    of 
wheat.     If  he  is  far-sighted  enough  to  see 
what  is  going  to  happen  he  can  gradually 
cease  concentrating  mainly  on  wheat  grow- 
ing and  interest  himself  more  particularly 
with  the  rearing  of  pigs,  sheep  and  cattle. 

In  the  large  wheat-growing  areas  wheat 
at  3s.  a  bushel  on  the  farm  will  enable 
a  farmer  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
but  if  more  attention  were  given  to  the 
growing  of  hay  it  would  be  possible  to 
materially    increase   the   number   of    sheep 
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kept  and  thereby  add  notably  to  the  an- 
nual revenue.  For  the  sake  of  argument 
let  us  suppose  that  a  man  grows  50  tons  of 
hay  in  order  to  provide  for  the  wants  of 
his  stock,  which  include,  say,  250  sheep. 
If  instead  of  putting  all  his  available  land 
down  to  wheat  he  were  to  use  some  of  it 
to  provide  another  25  tons  of  hay  he 
would  be  safe  in  running  another  100 
sheep  on  his  farm.  At  present  rates,  with 
wool  at  high  prices  and  lamb  fetching  more 
than  6d.  a  pound,  the  farmer  can.  make  at 
least  j£,i  per  acre  per  annum  from  his 
sheep.  In  other  districts  which  are  not 
so  exclusively  devoted  to  the  growing  of 
wheat  the  grain  has  been  cultivated  owing 
to  the  high  prices  obtained  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  sure  market.  When,  however, 
prices  fall  and  the  certain  market  no  longer 
exists,  it  will  no  longer  pay  to  grow  wheat. 
Instead  it  could  be  transformed  into  hay 
and  then  into  pork. 

The  conditions  in  different  districts  vary 
so  greatly  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more 
than  generally  point  out  that  as  far  as 
export  is  concerned  it  is  going  to  pay  far 
better  to  produce  something  which  will 
bring  in  so  high  a  price  that  the  amount 
of  freight  it  will  have  to  pav  to  get  to  the 
markets  of  Europe  will  be  a  comparatively 
negligible  percentage.  What  ought  to  be 
done  is  for  the  Government  to  appoint  some 
committee  of  experts,  men  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  dealing  with  agriculture,  stock, 
meat  and  grain,  to  go  into  the  whole  ques- 
tion and  make  recommendations.  There 
would,  of  course,  be  no  compulsion  for 
farmers  to  follow  the  recommendations  so 
made,  but  they  would  undoubtedlv  be  of 
great  value  as  pointing  out  the  most  profit- 
able lines  on  which  farming  could  be  con- 
ducted, in  view  of  shortage  of  ships  and 
•onditions  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

There  ire  those  who  declare  that  there 
will  be  an  enormous  demand  for  wheat 
after  the  war  is  over,  and  that  even  if 
freights  are  high  ships  will  come  here  to 
take  it  to  Europe.  That  assertion  does 
not  bear  examination,  for  what  is  the  actual 
position?  There  is  still  in  Australia  a 
portion  of  Ihe  191 5- 16  crop,  and  the 
carry  over  of  wheat  on  January  1st  of 
this  year  was  approximately  130,000,000 
bushels.  The  191 7-18  crop  added  a  fur- 
ther 110,000,000  bushels,  bringing  the 
total  accumulation  up  to  240,000,000 
bushels.  "Perhaps  25,000,000  bushels  will 
be  consumed  locallv,  and  shipments  during 
this    year    may    reach    another    25,000,000 


bushels.  This  will  leave  a  shipping  sur- 
plus of  190,000,000  bushels  on  hand  at 
the  end  of  the  current  vear,  when  the 
1918-19  crop  will  be  ready  for  delivery. 
This  latter  crop  will  probably  yield  130,- 
000,000  bushels,  and  bring  the  accumula- 
tion up  to  320,000,000  bushels.  Supposing 
the  war  were  to  end  this  year,  at  least 
300,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  would  be 
stored  up  in  Australia  awaiting  shipment. 

Hitherto  the  largest  quantity  of  grain 
shipped  from  Australia  in  a  single  year 
was  60,673,000  bushels  in  191 2-13,  and 
shipping  facilities  then  were  absolutely 
at  their  zenith.  It  would  take 
three  vears  shipping  at  the  rate 
of  100,000,000  bushels  a  year,  to  get 
rid  of  the  wheat  accumulation,  and  at 
the  end  of  those  three  years,  supposing  we 
continued  to  produce  a  surplus  of  100,000,- 
000  bushels  per  annum,  there  would  still 
be  300,000,000  bushels  waiting  shipment. 
The  case  of  wheat  is  very  different  from 
that  of  wool.  There  has  been  a  great 
shortage  of  wool  in  all  European  countries, 
and  when  the  war  is  over  huge  quantities 
of  this  commodity  will  be  needed  to  make 
good  deficiencies.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a 
great  shortage  of  wheat  now  in  Europe, 
but  no  more  will  be  required  the  year  after 
the  war  than  was  required  the  year  before 
the  war.  Thus  we  dare  hardly  hope  that 
Australia  will  be  called  upon  to  ship  to 
Europe  any  greater  quantity  of  wheat  in 
the  year  immediately  following  the  signing 
of  peace  than  it  did  in  the  year  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  outbreak  of  war. 

In  fact,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  Great 
Britain  the  year  after  the  war  would  import 
far  less  wheat  than  she  did  in  19 13,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  under  stress  of  hunger  great 
areas  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  been 
brought  under  cultivation,  and  will  remain 
under  cultivation  for  some  time  to  come, 
if  not  for  ever.  Great  Britain,  producing 
60,000,000  bushels  in  1913,  only  required 
to  import  60,000,000  bushels  from  Aus- 
tralia, getting  the  balance  of  170,000,000 
bushels  she  needed  from  Canada  and 
Argentine.  If,  in  the  year  after  the  war, 
she  produces  not  60,000,000  but  120,000,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat,  she  would  actually 
not  need  to  come  to  us  at  all,  providing 
the  Canadian  and  Argentinian  crops  were 
average  ones.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of 
course,  the  British  Government  would  send 
out  here  to  get  the  wheat  that  it  has  al- 
ready purchased,  but  it  certainly  would 
require  no  more  from  us  for  years  to  come. 
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The  situation,  therefore,   is         t  our  a  cu-  cuiar                  in   cattle   or   pigs.      This   is 

mutated  wheat  will  suffice  to  meet  our  ok  due  to  th<          em  of  inspection  and  insur- 

requirements  foi  Mme  years  after  the  ance  against   loss  of  infected  stock.     Here 

war  U  over,   and  any  surplus  we  produce  an  inspector  condemns  a  cow,  for  instance, 

during  the                will  have  to  be  stored  and  the  farmer  has  to  bear  the  entire  loss 

\   l,.w  rates.  when  it  is  killed.     In  Denmark  he  is  paid 

ualian      wheal      has      a  for    the    diseased    animal    at    market    rates, 

rial  qualit)   whir!-,  soak  -  il   particularly  a  special  fund  having  been  created  for  the 

valuable,  and,   indeedj  more  or  less  tndis-  purpose.     The  resull  is  that,  whereas  here 

»ble  for  mixing  with  other  wheats,  but  there    is  naturally    a    strong   temptation   for 

not  in  great  quantities,  and  the  accumulated  the  owner  o!    a   herd  to  permit  the  tuber- 

uld    prove   qtrite    ample    for   this  cular   animals    therein    to   stray    far    away 

jmi           for   years.      Presumably   Germany  when  the  inspector  calls,   in  Denmark,  on 

will    get    all    the    wheal    she    wants    from  the  other  hand,  a  farmer  is  eager  to  intro- 

Russia.     France,  directly  the  war  is  over,  duce   the   inspector   to   his  tubercular  ani- 

will  once  more  become  self  supporting,  in-  male,   as   he   knows   that   if  condemned  he 

■  1  of  having  to  make  up  a  shortage  of  will   gel   en  >ugh  compensation  for  them  to 

•.000.000  bush  Is,  as  she  had  to  do  list  enable   him   to   replace   them   with   healthy 

r.      It   is   indeed   in  a   way   unfortunate  stock. 

14  there  is  no  need  to  restock  oountri  j,  mignt  be  wei]  for  tne  Government  to 
with  wheat  as  there  is  to  restock  them  with  c<rns\(]VY  tht.  advisability  of  giving  sub- 
wool.  People  can  struggle  along  without  sldu.s  to  farmers  wno  produce  more  than 
new  clothes  for  a  long  time,  but  ultimately  lheir  norma,  quantity  of  hav  fodder.  Cer- 
must  replenish  their  wardrobes.  They  can  taln]v  it  wou]d  be  a  far  wiser  thing  to  do 
manage  to  get  along  with  tar  less  to  eat  rhis  "than  to  again  guarantee  a  high  price 
that  they  are  accustomed  to  for  a  lengthy  for  wbeat<  Obviously  grain  grown  next 
period,  but  they  are  not  able  to  later  con-  season  for  expon  is  not  going  to  ^  g0(. 
sume  what  they  h.ne  had  to  forego  for  away  from  the  count.ry  for  years<  It 
months  and  years.  They  cannot  eat  any  woujd  be  far  hettex  tQ  convert  as  mucn  as 
-•after  the  war  than  they  could  before  !  ^Me  of   that  wheat   and  rve   and   oats 

In  America  it  is  possible  to  produce  pigs >  into   hav     and   feed   it  to  pigg   and   sheep 

at  about  2d.  a  pound,  but  such  a  low  figure  and  cattle    the  demand  for  which  the  world 

lid  probably  not  be  attained  here      The  over  is   bound   to  ^   great>   owi        tQ   the 

American  farmer  turns  his  pigs  into  lucerne  manner  in  which  stocks  have  heen  depleted 

fields  and  seldom  requires  to  hand-feed  them.  in   every   countrv.      Mr     Hoover  estimates 

He  allows  the  suckers  to  run  for  four  or  that  the  decreaSe  in  the  flocks  and  herds 

five  months  in  these  fields,  and  then  either  of   the   worlr]   since  the  war  ^         is   ^ 

kills   them  for  market  or   sells   them.      In  less  than    II5.000,000   head     made   up   as 

the  latter  event   they   are  fed   for   another      follows  : 

month,  partlv  on  green  food  and  partly  on 

dfcry,   and  are  "topped  off,"   so  to  speak,  Cattle   28,080,000 

during  another  month  on  peas,   wheat  and  u^F   51'^'^ 

,      b  TTn         ,       r      >  nogs    32,420,000 

other   gram.      When    from   seven    to   eight 

months  old  they  are  killed  and  transformed  Before  Europe  blazed  up  into  ghastly 
into  ham  and  bacon.  In  this  country  there  war  the  shortage  of  cattle  was  making 
would  have  to  be  more  hand-feeding,  ex-  itself  felt,  and  that  shortage  will  be  greater 
cepting  in  districts  like  Gippsland,  where  than  ever  after  the  conflict  is  over, 
green  food  is  plentiful,  but  it  seems  per-  Whereas  it  seems  that  wheat  will  be  more 
fectly  evident  that  an  expert  inquiry  into  or  less  a  drug  in  the  market,  the  demand 
the  whole  question  would  be  of  immense  for  meat  and  wool  will  be  greater  during 
value  to  the  community  generally,  and  it  is  the  half-decade  after  the  war  than  it  has 
to  be  hoped  that  if  such  an  inquiry  were  ever  been  before.  Ought  we  not  to  take 
made  it  would  touch  on  questions  of  tuber-  this  into  consideration  in  making  our  plans 
cuiar  affection  amongst  pigs  and  other  for  the  future?  We  talk  a  great  deal 
stock,  and  the  like.  about  developing  the  natural  resources  of 
Victoria  might  well  take  a  lesson  from  Australia.  Surely  it  is  worth  while  direct- 
Denmark  in  this  respect.  In  that  country  ing  that  development  into  the  right 
there  are  now  practically  no  cases  of  tuber-  channels. 
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CLEMENCEAU   THE   TIGER. 


The  present  Prime  Minister  of  France 
has  long  been  known  as  "  The  Tiger," 
because  of  his  fierce  energy  and  the 
methods  he  has  adopted  during  his  long 
political  and  journalistic  life.  Mr. 
Charles  Bawbarn  gives  some  account  of 
this  remarkable  man  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly.    He  says: — 

For  the  first  time  in  his  long  life,  M.  Cle- 
menceau  has  tasted  the  sweets  as  well  as 
realised    the    dangers     of     an     overwhelming 

; mlarity.  It  is  an  amazing  experience  for 
a   man  approaching  four-score  years,  to  have 

iched  the  pinnacle  of   fame  and  the  height 

of    usefulness    to   his    country.      That   he   has 

done    so    in    the    face    of    colossal    difficulties, 

when   the   country  was   the  prey  of   scandals 

a   particularly    distressing   sort,    is   no   less 

timony  to  his  courage  than  to  his  vitality. 
Both  qualities  are  conspicuous,  and  both  are 
typically  French.  There  have  been  French- 
men before  of  surpassing  vigour  at  his  age 
— indeed,  French  energy  and  mental  mobility 
seem  to  conserve  men  as  well  as  to  wear 
them  out ;  there  have  been  men  like  Hugo  and 
Henri  Rochefort,  Rodin,  and  even  Alexandre 
Ribot,  one  of  the  war  premiers  of  France ;  but 
M.  Clemenceau  excels  them  all  in  the  vigour 
and  force  of  his  bearing,  in  his  vehemence 
and  mastery  of  men  expressed  in  flashing  eye, 
sonorous  voice,  emphatic  gesture. 

One  secret  of  the  extraordinary  youth 
of  this  ancient  statesman  is  his  ability  to 
^leep  at  any  instant.  Even  in  a  short 
motor  ride  he  is  able  to  snatch  a  few 
moments  of  complete  repose,  and  when 
the  Allied  Conferences  were  being  held 
at  Versailles  he  invariably  slept  for  a 
few  moments  after  lunch.  His  practice 
as  a  journalist  was  to  complete  his  day's 
article  before  7  a.m.  Then  he  would 
walk  along  the  quays  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Tour  Eiffel,  where  he 
lives,  and  after  that  he  received  callers. 
Even  as  the  head  of  the  Government  he 
lias  generally  retired  at  8  o'clock,  after  a 
frugal  supper  and  a  glass  of  milk.  He 
talks  with  freedom  and  vivacity,  and  an 
inexhaustible  good  humour,  but  he  is 
very  definite. 

Though  a  philosopher,  he  lets  no  subtleties 
appear  in  his  manner  of  judging  persons  and 
events.  They  are  thus  and  so,  or  they  are 
not.  There  is  no  shadow-land  of  half-nega- 
tions, no  apologetic  apprehension  of  overstat- 
ing the  case.  Every  word  expresses  the  firm 
conviction  of  the  soul.  That  is  why  he  is  so 
much  admired  and  believed  in  in  this  land  of 
nuances — of  intellectual  tints  and  delicate  rea- 
sonings. When  tete-a-tete  with  you,  he  will 
talk  sitting  in  the  centre  of  his  work-table, 
which1  resembles  a  painter's  palette.  He  has 
a  way  of  opening  and  shutting  his  eyes,  which 
suggests  the  Oriental.     He  looks   Mongolian. 


The  shape  of  the  face,  with  its  high  cheek- 
bones, the  parchment-like  skin,  the  heavy 
white  moustache  drooping  over  the  mouth, 
heighten  this  effect. 

You  can  get  a  very  good  notion  of  M. 
Clemenceau's  ideals  by  reading  his  philo- 
sophical novels,  written  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  when  he  had  been  thrust 
into  opposition  by  cruel  misfortune.  In- 
sult had  been  heaped  upon  him,  calumny 
upon  calumny.  He  was  said  to  have 
been  paid  by  England  for  his  advice  to 
France  to  refrain  from  participating  in 
the  first  Egyptian  campaign.  In  bitter- 
ness of  spirit  he  sat  down  to  write  satiric 
novels  at  fifty  years  of  age.  Though  he 
was  a  social  reformer  and  had  a  strong 
horror  of  oppression  and  love  of  liberty, 
he  never  became  a  hooligan.  The  in- 
trinsic justice  of  his  criticism  has  made 
him  master  of  France  in  time  of  war. 
The  critic  is  now  the  executant. 

He  has  begun  with  master-strokes :  he  has 
imprisoned  persons  implicated  in  the  "  de- 
faitiste"  campaign.  Bolo,  Malvy,  Caillaux, 
represent  different  phases  of  that  movement. 
M.  Clemenceau  has  brought  them  to  book ; 
but  it  may  be  that  he  has  not  quite  shown 
that  rigid  spirit  of  the  Convention  which  the 
occasion  demanded.  He  has  been  too  cere- 
monious, perhaps,  in  his  treatment  of  the 
two  ex-Ministers. 

His  command  of  the  Socialists,  who 
profess  to  regard  him  as  a  citadel  of 
bourgeois  prejudices  with  an  uncanny 
knowledge  of  their  own  strategy,  has 
proved  his  greatest  asset,  but  had  it  not 
been  for  the  doings  of  the  Bolsheviki  in 
Russia  it  is  unlikely  that  he  would  have 
been  able  to  long  survive  their  hostility. 

The  red  ruin  of  Russia  came  swiftly  home 
to  France.  It  meant  that  the  peasant's  sav- 
ings invested  in  Russia  were  lost — perhaps 
permanently.  The  Bolshevik  talk  of  repudia- 
tion infuriated  Jacques  Bonhomme.  Not  to 
pay  one's  debts,  even  on  the  most  "  advanced  " 
pretext,  gains  no  ear  in  France,  where  each 
possesses  something  and  is  apt  to  hold  firmly 
to  it.  And  for  fear  of  seeming  to  sanction 
confiscation,  French  Socialism  has  lost  a  little 
way,  and  has  to  steer  most  carefully  amid 
the  shoals  of  treacherous  definitions.  And  so, 
the  least  said  on  this  head  the  better  for  ad- 
vanced reformers.  Not  only  as  the  custodian 
of  a  common  honesty,  but  in  his  singleness 
of  purpose  to  win  the  war,  M.  Llemeuceau 
could  not  be  lightly  attacked,  much  less  de- 
feated on  a  vote. 

He  can  command  thumping  majorities 
in  the  Chamber,  and  when  he  speaks  he 
is  not  to  be  silenced  nor  to  be  upset.  The 
Socialists     know     that     the     paramount 
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anxiety  of  the  proletariat  is  not  the 
filment  of  their  devices  for  social  salva- 
tion, but   the   speedy  c  inclusion  of   the 
war. 

In  confusing   this   clear   issue,   in   impeding 
the  accomplishment   of   th  im,   how 

would  thej   justifj  themselves   before  the  i 

\ll  loyal  citizens  i  I  ranee  must  rail) 
to  the  Clemenccau  banner.  The  puritv  of  his 
aims,   the  know  n^th   of    Ins    reforming 

are   the    instruments   "i    bis    power,    in- 
struments  more  cunningl)    shaped   and   better 
adapted  to  his  hand  tliau  an>  be  could  ch< 
in  the  arsenal  of  politics. 

Then  nethirig  of  the  knight  ad- 

venturer about  M.  Qemenceau,  and  his 
:  -  generosity,  broad  general  ideas  and 
ardent  nature  cause  him  to  overlook  the 
defects  of  meaner  men  in  their  male- 
volence and  sordid  aims 

But,  for  .'11  that,  he  is  the  one  man  con- 
Is  necessar)  to  the  salvation  of 
France.  His  strong,  brave  spirit  rises  to  the 
height  of  the  national  emergency.  So  far 
from  being  frightened  by  the  twin  dragons 
<^i  Boloism  and  Bolshevism,  he  feels  strength- 
ened  by    his    struggle    with    both.      He  has 


,1  both  with  bis  sword.  The  world 
in  arms  loves  a  fighter.  That  is  why  Llemen- 
.  lias  secured  the  very  first  place  in  the 
heart  of  the  army.  It  loves  his  spirit,  the 
elan  and  bravoure  of  a  Frenchman  oi  the  old 
school    directed   by   the  science   oi    the  new. 

r,  he  is  a  deep-dyed  Republican— one 

who   has   suffered   for   the  cause.     He  makes 

the   same   appeal   to   the   common   soldier  as 

I, Hire,    lor   he   will   pat    a   sentry   on   the 

shoulder  and  call  him  "  mon  ami." 

Between  Boloism  and  Bolshevism  he 
has  risen  to  great  authority  as  the  one 
solid  rock  of  Government  in  France. 
He  is  the  symbol  <>f  the  nation. 

Who   shall    .hire  to  cast  him   down5     And 

the  army,  realising  Ins  moral  force  behind  its 

belligerent    one,   acclaims   him   the   great  pat- 

\nd  when  he  returns  from  visiting  the 

i  his  home  on  rue  Franklin,  he   feels 

cheered    and    supported    by    the    welcome    be 

had   from  the  troops.     Sometimes  a  poilu 

places  in  his  car  as  a  mark  of  especial  favour 

a   piece   of   rude   carving   from   the   trench,   a 

walking-stick,    with    handle    fashioned    in    the 

Premier's  likeness,  or  a  pipe  of  good  French 

hriar.      And   these   trophies   of   poiln   affection 

touch   him    more,    i    think,    than   the   proudest 

gifts. 


THE  RUSSIAN  CHURCH  AND  THE  REVOLUTION. 


The  attitude  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  in  Russia  to  the  revolution  has 
been  wrapped  in  a  good  deal  of  mystery. 
and  we  know  very  little  about  how  this 
powerful  national  Church  accepted  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  what  happened 
when  the  Bolsheviki  secured  control  of 
affairs.  Mr.  Rothay  Reynolds  gives 
some  interesting  particulars  on  the  mat- 
ter in  The  Contemporary  Review.  From 
wdiat  he  says  it  appears  that  the  Holy 
Synod,  which  governs  ecclesiastical 
affairs  in  Russia,  took  up  a  very  com- 
placent attitude  towards  those  who  had 
overthrown  the  Tsar.  These  ecclesias- 
tics  ordered  that  the  Imperial  throne 
should  be  taken  from  the  hall  in  which 
they  met.  and  the  new  Procurator  wa^ 
welcomed  in  a  speech  assuring  the 
Synod's  acquiescence  in  the  new  order 
of  Church  and  State. 

Directions  were  given  that  the  Emperor'^ 
act  of  abdication  should  be  read  in  all  parish 
churches,  and  the  Holy  Synod  ordered  that 
the  customary  prayers  for  the  Sovereign  and 
the  Imperial  House  should  be  suppressed  and 
a  petition  for  the  Orthodox  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment recited  during  divine  service.  The 
week  of  Lent,  known  in  Russia  as  the  week 
ot  the  Veneration  of  the  Cross,  began  on 
March  19th.  and  a  troparion  sung  during  the 
liturgy  of  that  season  contained  the  words. 
"  Give  victory  to  our  faithful  Emperor  over 
his  enemies  " ;  but  so  thorough  was  the  Holv 


Synod's  acceptance  of  the  new  regime  that  an 
order  was  issued  to  substitute  for  this  petition 
the  words,  "  Give  victory  to  our  Christ-loving 
armies  over  their  enemies." 

This  prompt  acceptance  of  the  new 
state  of  affairs  is  remarkable  in  view  of 
the  dominant  position  occupied  by  the 
Church  under  the  Tsar.  It  had  always 
been  assured  of  the  favour  of  the  sove- 
reign, and  the  powerful  support  of  his 
Government.  There  is  not  much  ground 
for  the  assumption  that  the  prelates  of 
the  Synod  acted  through  fear,  because, 
later  in  the  year,  at  the  Orthodox 
Congress  which  met  under  condi- 
tions of  the  utmost  freedom  at 
Moscow,  they  endorsed  their  opin- 
ion. Despite  the  manner  in  which 
the  Tsar  and  his  Ministers  upheld 
the  Church,  and  gave  it  a  supreme  and 
dominant  position,  there  was  neverthe- 
less a  strong  feeling  in  the  Church  itself 
that  the  price  exacted  by  the  Crown  in 
return  for  the  benefits  conferred  was  so 
heavy  that  spiritual  men,  both  ecclesias- 
tics and  laymen,  longed  for  freedom 
with  no  less  ardour  than  the  politicians 
who  had  forced  the  Emperor  to  abdi- 
cate. 

Under  the  Tsar  every  encouragement 
was  given  to  the  Church  to  spread  its 
tenets  and  to  increase  its  influence,  and 
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within  living  memory  soldiers  were  per- 
I  initted  to  assist  the  clergy  in  the  task  of 
forcibly  converting  the  peasants  of  the 
Chelm  district  of  Poland  to  orthodoxy. 
The  State  laid  it  down  that  a  memher  of 
the    Orthodox     Church    could-  only  be 
legally  married  by  an   (  hthodox  priest, 
id   made   the   clergy   the   registrars   of 
irths  and  deaths,  whilst  all  matters  relat- 
ing  to   marriages   and   their   dissolution 
ere  left   entirely   in  the  hands   of  the 
clergy. 

Besides  affording  ample  moral  support  to 
the  Orthodox  clergy,  the  State  provided  for 
its  material  need?,  protected  its  possessions, 
and  sustained  its  schools,  its  seminaries  and 
ecclesiastical  academies.  The  Holy  Synod 
paid  salaries  to  the  bishops  and  parochial 
clergy  in  lieu  of  the  sums  they  would  other- 
wise have  received  from  the  lands  confiscated 
by  Catherine  the  Great.  And  as  it  was,  the 
Church  still  possessed  two  million  acres.  Be- 
sides this,  the  lucrative  monopoly  of  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  wax  candles  was  con- 
served to  the  Church  hy  the  State. 

But,  despite  the  support  given  to  the 
Church  by  the  Tsar,  he  had  arbitrary 
powers  vested  in  him  which  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  use.  A  Russian  author,  writ- 
ing a  few  years  ago.  said  of  the  Tsar : — 
'  He  is  not  only  an  absolute  monarch, 
but  also  the  supreme  pontiff  of  the 
Church.  He  unites  in  his  person  the 
authority  of  Louis  XIV.  and  that  of  Pius 
X."  Nicholas  II.  and  the  sovereigns  be- 
fore him  acted  without  consulting  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  in  the  exercise 
of  their  spiritual  power,  and  rejected 
those  safeguards  that  even  the  Roman 
Pontiff  is  accustomed  to  employ. 

The  Government  treated  the  parochial 
clergy  as  officials  to  be  manipulated  as  occa- 
sion might  demand,  and  a  series  of  orders, 
which  might  more  suitably  have  been  sent 
to  chancellery  clerks  or  agents  of  the  police, 
are  evidence  of  the  services  demanded  of 
them.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  clergy 
were  ordered  to  report  cases  of  disloyalty, 
even  in  thought,  that  might  come  to  "their 
notice  in  the  course  of  hearing  the  confessions 
of  their  parishioners,  and  in  the  twentieth 
century  they  were  marshalled,  under  the  direc- 

n  of  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod, 
to  whom  had  been  assigned  the  task  of  "mak- 
ing the  elections,"  in  order  to  assist  the  Gov- 
ernment in  securing  a  favourable  majority  in 
last  State  Duma. 

When  the  Revolution  came  along. 
Prince  Lvoff  was  made  Procurator  of 
the  Holy  Synod.  He  declared  his  pro- 
gramme to  be  the  freedom  of  the 
Church,  tiie  non-interference  of  the 
State  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  and  the 
non-interference   of   the   Church   in   the 


political  structure  of  .the  State.  The  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Orthodox  Church  hailed 
the  change  with  delight.  However,  the 
new  Procurator  showed  little  inclination 
to  carry  out  his  programme,  and,  after 
telling  the  Synod  that  Caesaropapism 
had  gone  for  ever  behaved  exactly  like 
his  predecessors  of  the  old  regime. 

When  Kerensky  became  Premier, 
however,  matters  were  considerably  ad- 
vanced, and  it  was  decided  that  the 
Church  should  enjoy  further  liberty  and 
independence  in  all  its  affairs.  The 
funds  supplied  to  the  Church  for  the  up- 
keep of  the  Churches  and  the  like  were 
to  be  under  State  control.  The  Church 
took  quick  advantage  of  its  new  freedom 
by  rilling  the  metropolitical  throne  at 
Moscow,  which  had  been  vacant  for  two 
centuries.  In  August,  1917,  the  great 
Council  which  the  Tsars  had  always 
managed  to  defer  was  opened  at  Mos- 
cow, and  for  two  days  that  city  of 
churches  was  hallowed  by  imposing  re- 
ligious ceremonies,  ecclesiastical  proces- 
sions, and  the  ringing  of  a  thousand 
bells.  It  was  soon  evident  that  the 
Council  expected  to  secure  the  continued 
recognition  by  the  State  of  its  privileges, 
and  it  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up 
a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Church  as  the  dominant  Church  in 
the  Russian  State. 

Whether  the  Council  would  have  attained 
its  aims  had  Kerensky's  Government- not  been 
overthrown  by  the  Bolsheviks  will  never  be 
known.  At  least  it  must  be  said  that  the 
March  revolution  restored  to  the  Church  the 
freedom  of  which  Peter  the  Great  had  de- 
prived her,  and  afforded  her  the  opportunity 
of  holding  a  Council  whose  decisions  are  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  religious  life  of 
Russia  in  the  future.  The  new  organisation 
of  Church  government,  the  restoration  of  the 
Patriarchate,  the  inclusion  of  laymen  in  the 
Church's  administrative  organs,  the  erection 
of  parish  councils  are  changes  of  the  greatest 
moment. 

The  Bolsbeviki,  who  came  to  power 
in  November,  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
Orthodox  Church,  in  fact,  most  of  the 
leaders  were  not  Russians  at  all,  but 
Jews.  Anti-Christian  articles  began  to 
appear  in  the  Bolshevik  press  as  a  pre- 
lude to  a  general  assault. 

On  December  28th  the  official  gazette  pub- 
lished a  decree  robbing  the  Church  of  all 
her  educational  establishments,  including  even 
colleges  for  the  education  of  the  clergy  and  of 
missionaries.  On  January  1st  a  divorce  law, 
of  so  drastic  a  character  that  it  reduces  mar- 
riage, from  the  point  of  view  of  the  State,  to 
licenced  cohabitation,  was  promulgated.     The 
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following  daj  a  decree  deprived  the  dergj  of 
the  i  of  births,  deaths, 

mar:  And.  rinally,  the  complete  sep 

Hon  of  the  Church  from  the  State  and  the 
confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  lands  and  pro- 
perty was  announced.     It  would  be  ludicrous 

tttenapt  to  maintain  thai  all  these  measures 
represent  the  will  of  the  Russian  people.  The 
Bolsheviks  are  in  power  because  they  ofl 

to  the  soldiers  and  land  to  the  peasants. 
To  use  words   Maxim  Gorki  has  lately  em- 

hej    regard   Russia  as  a  surgeon 
gards  a  horse  which  he  inoculates  with  a  cer- 
tain  vims    in   the    interest'    of    scientific   re- 

ch.  They  arc  exponents  of  theories  and 
not  lovers  of  Russia.  Writers  in  the  Ortho- 
dox newspapers,  who  perhaps  know  the  com- 


mon people  better  than  men  who  have  passec 
their  lives  in  the  society  of  the  cosmopolitan 
itors  of  the  Continent,  express  the  opin- 
ion that  the  spell  by  which  they  hold  tlu 
nation  will  he  broken,  and  that  the  people 
will  spurn  those  who  are  robbing  them  of  their 
heritage. 

Under  those  circumstances  we  may  be 
perfectly  sure  that  the  immense  influenc 
of  the  Church  is  being  thrown  into  th 
scale  against  the  Bolsheviki,  and  that 
counter-revolution    for    a    return    to 
monarchist    Government    will    certainly 
receive  its  powerful  support. 


THE   KNIGHTS    OF    DARKNESS. 


It  has  been  my  privilege  to  mix  a  good 
deal  with  the  blinded  soldiers  who  nave 
returned  to  Australia  during  the  last 
few  months,  and  I  bave  been  greatly 
struck  by  the  difference  between  their 
attitude  towards  life  in  general  and  that 
exhibited  by  other  blind  persons  whom 
I  bave  met.  The  reason  for  the  more 
joyous  outlook  they  have  on  life  is,  I 
think,  almost  entirely  due  to  their  stay 
at  St.  Dunstan's  in  London,  which  is  pre- 
sided over  by  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  who 
is  himself  blind.  There  is  a  vague  yet 
very  palpable  something  which  differen- 
tiates those  who  have  dwelt  there  from 
those  who  have  not  had  that  privilege, 
yet  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  explain  just 
what  they  have  that  others  have  not. 
One  of  the  best  descriptions  of  the  St. 
Dunstan's  atmosphere  that  I  have  read 
appears  in  The  Wo  fid's  Work  in  the 
form  of  an  interview  with  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson.  This  "  Knight  of  the  Dark 
Table."  has  an  unconquerable  soul,  and 
looks  out  on  the.  future  without  fear  and 
with  a  manly  heart.  Says  the  inter- 
viewer. Sydney  Walton,  "  He  has  shown 
us  that  a  man  may  still  be  a  happy  war- 
rior, playing  a  fine  part  in  life's  affairs, 
though  blind.  He  has  taken  away  the 
reproach  of  pity  from  blindness." 

"  Most  of  the  stories  written  about  blinded 
soldiers,"  said  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  "are 
maudlin  sentiment.  It  is  easier  to  cry  than 
to  succour.  It  is  easy  to  sit  down  by  what 
seems  a  heap  of  ruined  hopes  and  smashed 
ambitions,  the  vineyards  of  life  turned  into 
ashes,  but  it's  a  different  task  and  a  difficult 
one  patiently  to  build  again  from  the  founda- 
tions. Augustus,  it  is  said,  found  Rome  a  city 
of  brick  and  left  it  a  city  of  marble.  Some- 
thing of  that  kind  is  now  my  mission  in  life 
among  the  blinded  of  the  war.     I  try  to  help 


them  to  transform  one  of  the  deepest  disap- 
pointments that  can  come  to  mortals  into  a 
noble  success  that  stands  four-square. to  every 
w  ind  that  blows-.  Don't  enfeeble  the  blind  by 
pity.  Quicken  them  with  the  energy  of  hope. 
Be  a  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  to  them;  say  to  them — 

'  Grow  old  along  with  me, 
The  best  is  yet  to  be,' 

and  bid  them  greet  the  unknown  with  a  shout 
of  confidence  and  triumph." 

"  Sentiment."    went    on     Sir   Arthur. 
"  has  the  sound  to  the  blinded  of  the! 
dropping  of  a  sixpence   into  a  tin  cupj 
which    be   holds   by   the   wayside.      We' 
have  thought  that  the  only  thing  to  do  j 
was  to  let  the  man  sit  down  at  our  gates  ' 
and  make  lament  for  charity."    That,  be 
affirms,  was  a  terrible  mistake.     It  is  a  J 
robust,  manly  appeal  to  his  spirit  of  in- j 

dependence  that  we  must  make, 

t 
"  St.  Dunstan's  will  never  be  a  home  for 
the  helpless.  What  it  stands  for  you  have 
seen  with  your  own  eyes.  It  hasn't  the  atmo- 
sphere, as  you  know,  of  a  Paradise  Lost,  but  I 
of  a  Paradise  Regained.  It  exists  to  equip 
men  with  lamps  and  knowledge,  and  crafts-  1 
nianship  for  -the  journey  in  the  dark.  It 
strives  to  show  that  a  blinded  man  is  still 
'  captain  of  his  soul,  and  master  of  his  fate.' 
It  emphasises  the  1awr  of  compensation.  It 
shows  him  what  he  might  never  have  dis- 
covered in  the  light,  just  as  the  night  brings 
out  the  stars.  That's  real  charity,  not  to  let 
a  man  sink  beneath  the  burden  of  his  cross, 
but  to  stand  up  straight  and  bear  it,  turning 
the  burden  into  an  exaltation." 

Sir  Arthur  points  out  that  it  is  "not 
blind  people  with  whom  we  have  to  deal 
as  the  legacy  of  ibis  war,  but  normal 
people  who  cannot  see,  and  there  is  a 
difference.  If  not  at  once  taken  in  hand 
and  helped  and  inspired,  they  become' 
permanently  helpless.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  at  St.  Dunstan's  they  get 
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an    inspiration    they    can    find    nowhere 
else.    Sir  Arthur  went  on : — 

The  work  of  restoration  of  their  own  man- 
hood must  he  done  by  those  who  are  them- 
selves blind.  The  newly  blinded  soldiers  have 
10  faith  in  the  advice  and  direction  of  those 
vho  are  not  as  they.  They  know  that  people 
;.ho  see  cannot  understand  the  psychology  of 
;.ie  sightless.  They  did  not  when  they  had 
heir  sight.  Of  the  eleven  hundred  British  sol- 
diers   blinded    in    this    war    1    have    had    the 

roud  pleasure,  in  a  thousand  of  these  tra- 
gedies, of  folding  their  hand  in  mine  so  that 
ve  might  feel  the  thrill  of  comradeship — yes, 

nd  of  conquest,  too.  It  is  a  sacred  moment 
hat. 

The  terrible  realisation  has  come  to 
the  soldier  that  he  can  never  see  again. 
He  feels  cut  adrift  for  ever  from  the 
gladness  of  living,  doomed  to  be  an  exile 
from  the  earth,  destined  to  wander  sight- 
less among  the  islands  of  the  dark. 

"  At  that  lonely  moment  of  deep  emotion — 
you  who  have  sight  can  never  know  the 
depth  of  it — I  say  to  him :  '  Brother,  be  brave 
as  in  battle.  I  too  am  blind.  I  have  plumbed 
the  depths  of  this  crisis.  I  refused  to  be 
beaten.  I  have  climbed  out  of  the  pit  into 
joy.  After  all,  you  and  I  have  seen  most  of 
the  things  worth  seeing,  and  their  pictures  are 
in  our  minds  for  ever.  We  have  a  quest  to 
mrsue,  a  conquest  to  make.  Keep  a  sports- 
nan's  interest  in  the  world's  affairs.  Sitting 
n  the  dark  doing  nothing  is  terrible,  isn't  it? 
.^et  us  move  about,  you  and  I,  and  play  our 
part  in  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle.  We 
haven't  lost  all.  You  will  find  out  as  the  days 
go  by  that  the  darkness  holds  surprises.  The 
music  of  the  human  voice,  the  hidden  har- 
monies of  music,  the  joy  of  touch,  of  memory, 
ih,  you  have  discoveries  to  make.  There 
ctriseth  a  light  in  darkness."  It  is  not  a  dirge, 
but  a  bugle-note  my  brother  needs,  you  see. 
I  hate  that  doleful  word — "  afflicted  " — which 
thoughtless  people  will  use.  It  haunts  and 
hurts  and  enervates.  There  is  evil  power  in  a 
word.  May  it  be  erased  from  the  vocabulary 
of  the  blind! 

"  Recoup  yourself,"  I  say  to  the  blinded 
man,  "  and  live  your  life  with  courage.  Don't 
believe  the  idle  talk  about  the  virtue  of  pati- 
ence and  resignation,  unless  it  be  active,  con- 
structive and  not  merely  passive  patience. 
Fight  on,  and  the  new  vision  of  the  purpose  of 
life   will   open   before   you !" 

Sir  Arthur  declares  that  a  blinded 
man's  worst  enemy  may  be  in  his  own 


household  in  the  sweet  guise  of  a  ten- 
derly loving  wife,  sister  or  mother,  who, 
in  the  grand  desire  of  love  to  take  to  it- 
self all  anxieties  will  not  let  him  learn 
to  help  himself.  The  more  they  help 
him  to  move  about  the  more  helpless  he 
becomes. 

"  A  youth  of  twenty  years  was  brought  to 
me  at  St.  Dunstan's.  His  sister  had  insisted 
that  she  should  spend  her  life  in  his  service, 
and  a  beautiful  consecration  it  was,  but  no 
less  mistaken.  I  asked  if  he  could  dress  him- 
self and  feed  himself.  'Oh,  dear  no!'  ex- 
claimed the  sister,  as  though  I  had  challenged 
the  impossible,  '  I  have  never  allowed  him  to 
do  anything  for  himself.'  There  was  the 
pride  of  love  in  the  voice.  But  at  St.  Dun- 
stan's we  gave  him  back  his  birthright.  He  is 
able  to  do  practically  everything  for  himself, 
and  once  the  hard  lesson  was  learned  the  joy 
at  the  end  of  it  was  self-possession,  indepen- 
dence. The  miracle  of  making  the  prostrate 
man  rise  to  his  feet  again  in  brave  manhood, 
and,  if  you  will  allow  a  poet's  phrase,  "  Drink 
the  spirit  of  the  golden  day,"  that  is  the 
daily  miracle  of  St.  Dunstan's. 

"  The  happiest  people  in  the  world,  I 
verily  believe,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  "  are 
our  blinded  soldiers  once  they  have  won 
the  deep  secret  of  joy.  There  is  no 
gladness  to  compare  for  a  moment  with 
that  won  from  the  depths  of  darkness." 

Wonderful,  indeed,  is  the  work  done 
at  St.  Dunstan's.  I  know  of  one  soldier, 
blinded  in  France,  who  had  slowly  sunk 
into  deeper  and  deeper  despair,  and  felt 
his  utter  helplessness  more  and  more  as 
month  succeeded  month,  but  who,  going 
at  last  to  St.  Dunstan's,  has  regained  that 
joy  of  life  about  which  Sir  Arthur 
speaks.  So  deep  had  he  sunk  into  the 
Slough  of  Despond  that  when  he  entered 
St.  Dunstan's  even  the  optimists  in 
charge  there  feared  that  they  could  not 
do  much  for  him.  In  a  few  short  weeks, 
however,  he  "  found  himself,"  and  now 
he  looks  bravely  on  the  world,  in  spite  of 
his  handicap  of  blindness.  That  is  but 
one  case.  Hundreds  of  similar  ones 
have  passed  through  Sir  Arthur's  hands. 


HOME    RULE  AND    CONSCRIPTION. 


' 


Mr.  Austin  Harrison,  in  his  writings 
on  the  war,  has  shown  a  far-sightedness 
that  has  been  lamentably  lacking  in  some 
of  those  entrusted  with  the  guidance  of 
the  Empire  in  this  great  time  of  trial, 
nd  in  the  last  number  of  The  English 


Review    he    has    some    most    pertinent 
things  to  say  concerning  Ireland. 

Imagine  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain  introducing  a  Bill  directly  con- 
cerned with  Ireland,  and  admitting  in 
Parliament  that  he  had  not  read  the  un- 
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animous  repon  against  conscription  ot 
a  committee  of  his  own  convention,  corn- 
el of  three  Unionists  and  two 
Nationalists,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  l  Hike  oi  AiuMvoni!  Plus  committee 
reported  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
impose  a  system  of  compulsory  service 
in  Ireland  without  the  assent  and  co- 
operation oi  an  Irish  Parliament. 

Yel  Mr.  George  professed  nol  to  have  heard 
of  it,  just  as  the  other  day  he  professed  not 
now  anything  about  Proportional  Repre 
sentation.  No  Irish  leader  was  consulted. 
His  own  Convention  tells  him  ii  is  impossible, 
yet  such  is  Mr.  George's  contempt  for  Parlia- 
ment thai  he  airily  dismisses  that  finding  as 
t>i  no  account,  and  decrees  that  tli<'  thing 
shall  be,  because  he  has  ehanged  his  mind. 

The  epitaph  of  the  Convention  was 
succinctly  spoken  by  Mi  I'im  ilealy  in 
Parliament.    ]  le  said : — 

"  The  result  of  the  Convention  was  a  narra- 
tive of  events  signed  hy  the  chairman,  a  re- 
irhounting  to  a  non  possutnus  signed  by 
the  Orangemen,  and  a  report  signed  by  twenty- 
two  Nationalists  asking  for  Colonial  Home 
Rule.  Therefore,  Home  Rule  as  a  result  of 
the  Convention  must  be  a  blend  of  two  nega- 
tions and  an  objection."  That  is  the  truth. 
Carson  has  won.  The  Ulster  Council  have 
done  what  The  Northern  Wlri<)  told  them  to 
do  last  summer — consigned  the  Convention 
"  to  the  waste-paper  basket."  That  should  be 
clearly  understood  by  all  Englishmen  who  care 
to  know  the  truth. 

Mr.  Harrison  points  out  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  threw  Loyalists  and 
Nationalists  in  Ireland  into  the  arms  of 
Sinn  Fein  in  a  way  that  no  Irishman  con- 
sidered possible,  and  continues:  "If  he 
attempts  to  enforce  his  Bill  he  will  raise 
internecine  war  as  Edward  Carson  at- 
tempted to  do  in  1914." 

So  far  as  conscription  in  Ireland  is  con- 
cerned, the  root  point  is  the  sanction  of  an 
Irish  Parliament,  and  nothing  less.  No  deal, 
no  bribery,  no  trickery  will  avail.  The  whole 
of  Ireland,  including  many  Ulstermen,  will 
regard  conscription  by  Order  in  Council  as  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  coerce  and  degrade  Irish- 
men, and  that  with  or  without  any  Home 
Rule  Bill.  Only  the  sanction  of  an  Irish 
Parliament  can  decree  conscription  in  Ire- 
land. Any  attempt  to  enforce  it  without  such 
sanction  will  be  resisted  by  guerilla  warfare 
and  every  manner  of  resistance  and  evasion 
possible. 


The   tragedy   of   the   thing,   says   Mr 
1  [arrison,  is  its  stupidity. 

All   Ireland   would   have    fought    for   us    it 
1914   had    we   carried    out    our   own   law,    tit! 
Home   Rule  Act.   which    Mr.  George,  then  ii 
his  democratic  pose,  himself  so  ardently  sup 
ported.     But  we   failed   in  our  pledge,   faile( 
oven    in    our    law.      Instead    of    realising    thi 
world-significance  of  Ireland,  imperially,  moij 
ally,   and   racially,   Mr.   Asquith's  Governine- 
yielded  to  Carson,  and  Ireland  was  "  writt< 
out."     Instead  of  setting  up  impartial  recrui 
ing   offices,  we  set  up  political   Unionist   Pr 
testant     officers     who     deliberately     kept     tl 
Catholics  out.     Recruiting   became  a  politic; 
hunting-ground      for      placemen     and      ant 
Catholics,    with    what    results    we    are    to-da( 
witnessing.     The  country   was  estranged  an' 
irritated  beyond  measure.    Our  broken  pledge 
revived   all   the   old    antagonisms,   all   the   ole 
racial  feuds,  and  probably  was  the  direct  cause 
of  America's   long   neutrality.     It  might  have 
been  so  different.     With  any  imagination,  we 
could  have  won  and  bound  Ireland  to  us  fo 
ever.    But  we  did  not  even  try,  and  ever  sine! 
Mr.   George  has   been   in   power   the   evil   in-i 
fluenccs  which  have  dragged  him  step  by  sterf 
into  the  present  crisis  have  goaded  him  on  td 
this   plunge.     Last   summer   they   nearly   sue-} 
cceded  in  provoking  an  outburst. 


Mr.    Harrison    ridicules    the 
ficial  attitude  of  those  who  say. 


super-, 
"  Well ' 
let  us  have  it  out,  if  they  won't  fight, 
and  contemplate  the  creation  of  a  ne 
front  in  Ireland  with  equanimity.  Wtj 
are  fighting  for  the  rights  of  littl 
peoples,  or,  at  any  rate,  entered  the! 
struggle  in  order  to  uphold  them.  "  Car 
any  man  pretend  that  we  are  acting  up 
to  these  noble  principles  if  we  virtually 
have  to  make  war  on  Ireland  who,  after 
all,  only  claims  the  law  we  ourselves  gavel 
to  her  in  1914." 


Put  on  her  honour,  all  Ireland  would  fightj 
with  us.     Ireland  is  our  test  of  statesmanship 
and  civilisation.     If  we  fail  at  home,  we  for- 
feit the  right  to  speak  for  others.    The  whole 
Irish    question    is    an    international    responsi- 
bility.    As  I  have  written  again  and  again,  it 
is  the  corner-stone  of  our  British  trust,  mor- 
ally and  imperially.     Discard  that  trust,  and 
we    declare    bankrupt    our    moral    cause,    audi 
America   and    the    world     will     condemn    usf 
From  the    beginning    of    this    world-struggle! 
Ireland    was    our    national    and    international, 
key,  the  blood-stone  of  our  Imperial  attestal 
tion.     If  we  break  it,  we  will  have  lost  our 
common  justification,  and  it  may  largely  lose 
us  the  good  will — and  hope — of  America. 
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Q. 


-Did  the  Bolsheviks  abolish  the  old  style 
of  calendar  in  Russia? 

;     A. — By  a  decree  issued  on  February  7th, 
1 8,  the  Bolshevist  Government  provided 
doption  of  the  Gregorian  calendar 
from   Thursday,   February    1.4th,    191 8. 
(.As  the  Russian  calendar  was  thirteen  days 
v  ".hind  the  rest  of  the  world  this  meant  that 
fhe  first  day  after  January  31st,  1918,  Rus- 
n  style,  was  reckoned  as  February  14th. 
.There    is   no    report    from    Russia    as    to 
'whether  the  people  demanded  their  thirteen 
days  back  again  as  did"  the  mob  in  Eng- 
land   "their   eleven"   when    the    Gregorian 
calendar  was  introduced  there  in  1752. 

q, — hqw  did  it  come  about  that  Russia  had 
not  long  ago  adopted  the  same  calendar 
as  the  rest  of  the  world? 

A. — 'The  Julian  calendar,  which  was  in- 
1  troduced  by  Julius  Caesar,  was  in  genera! 
use  throughout  Europe  until  reformed  under 
the  auspices   of   Pope    Gregory    XIII.    in 
1582.     Caesar,  in  making  his  calendar,  as- 
sumed that   there   were  365^   days   in   the 
year,  whereas  there  are  actually  n  minutes 
14  seconds  less  than  that.     The  result  was 
[that    as^the  centuries   passed   the  equinox 
i  sensibly  retrograded  towards  the  beginning 

*  of  the  year.  In  order  to  restore  it  in  its 
1  proper  place,  Gregory  directed  ten  days  to 

•  be  suppressed  in  the  calendar,  and  rectified 
■  matters  for  the  future  by  omitting  the  extra 
!  day  added  to  February  every  four  years  on 

all  the  centenary  \ears,  excepting  those 
which  are  multiples  of  400.  Although  only 
ten  days  had  to  be  omitted  in  the  time  of 
Gregory,  no  fewer  than  thirteen  days  had 
to  be  omitted  this  year  by  the  Russian 
Government  in  order  to  bring  their  dates 
into  conformity  with  the  Gregorian  calen- 
dar. It  is  interesting,  by  the  way,  to  re- 
that  had.it  not  been  for  the  vanity  of 
Augustus  Caesar  August  would  only  have 
thirty  days.  Julius  Caesar  had  ordered 
that  the  first,  third,  fifth,  seventh,  ninth 
and  eleventh  months— that  is,  January, 
March,  May,  July,  September,  and  Novem- 
ber— should  each  have  31  days,  and  the 
other  months  30,  excepting  February, 
which  in  common  years  should  only  have 
29,  but  every  fourth  year  30  days.  Origin- 
ally July  was  known  as  Quintilis,  and 
August  as  Sextilis,  that  is  toi  say,  the  fifth 
and  sixth  months  respectively  of  the  year 
which    in    those   days   began   with    March. 


Thev  were  given  their  present  appellations 
as  a  compliment  to  Julius  Caesar  and 
Augustus.  But  Augustus  objected  to  the 
month  bearing  his  name  having  fewer  days 
than  July,  which  was  named  after  the 
first  Caesar.  In  order  to  overcome  this  a 
day  was  taken  from  February  and  given 
to  August,  and  in  order  that  three  months 
of  31  days  might  not  come  together,  Sep- 
tember and  November  were  reduced  to  30 
days,  and  3r  were  given  to  October  and 
December.  So  wa^  the  vanity  of  one  man 
able  to  alter  the  calendar  for  all  time  ! 

Q. — Are  enemy  troops  using  the  Roumanian 
railways  to  reach  the  Ukraine? 

A. — Yes.  One  of  the  clauses  in  the 
treaty  between  Roumania  and  the  Central 
Powers  is  to  the  effect  that  "the  Rouma- 
nian Government  undertakes  to  support  with 
all  its  strength  the  transport  of  troops  of 
the  Central  Power-  through  Moldavia  and 
Bessarabia  to  Odessa."  It  now  appears 
that  the  Germans  are  to  have  control  of  the 
Roumanian  railways  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
years,  and  that  the  four  principal  forti- 
fied passes  through  the  Carpathians  are  to 
be  surrendered  to  them.  German  goods  are 
to  enter  Roumania  duty  free,  but  Rouma- 
nian goods  can  only  go  into  Germany  under 
the  old  tariff,  with  certain  specified  reduc- 
tions. In  addition  to  petroleum  concessions, 
one  for  salt  has  also  been  obtained  by  the 
Central  Powers. 

Q.— Is  it  a  fact  that  the  people  of  Courland 
offered  the  crown  of  their  province  to  the 
Kaiser? 

A. — It  appears  that  the  Lettish  represen- 
tatives made  the  following  declaration  in 
March  last: — "  In  voting  for  the  proposi- 
tions the  Lettish  representatives  express  the 
desire  of  the  Lettish  people  that  the  Lettish 
parts  of  Balticum  be  not  thrown  asunder,  but 
remain  perpetually  united.  We  also  wish 
to  emphasise  that  the  Lettish  people  reject 
the  idea  of  electing, one  of  their  own  num- 
ber as  Duke,  but  desire  to  have  the  German 
Kaiser  and  King  of  Prussia  for  monarch, 
because  they  have  the  fullest  confidence  in 
his  just  and  firm  judgment." 

Q.— Were  there  Americans  on  the  Aland 
Islands  when  the  Germans  landed  there 
on  their  way  to  Finland? 

A.— Mr.  H.  C.  Emery,  formerly  chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commis- 
sion,  was  arrested   there  by   the  Germans. 
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Q.      What   happened    to    the    Russian    Baltic 
Fleet,  and  ot  what  did  it  consist: 

A        \ 

K  u      in  warships,  but 
cK  finite  is  knowi  ■:  that 

had   l- 

Kdtic 
mid  not  fall  into  the  hands 

1  aty  which 

•    K  aling  with 

th'  ill  further  trans- 

warshi]        •  Russian  harbours,  and 
until  a 
trm    th.  Warships   of 

f  in  a  ot    war  with 

Quadruple  Alliance  will  be  t r . •  i ted  as 
Ru  warship-    in    s<>    far    is    they    are 

within  Russian  control. "  ling  to  this 

th'  mid    not    use    the    Russian 

they  t  >und  in  Russian  ports  they 
but  .is  most  <if  the  warships  were 
m    '  and    those   on    the 

-    i  in  Ukrainian  harbours,  the  terras 
the  t!  ould   probably   not   apply. 

Itic  fleet  at  the  outbreak  of 
two  large  pre-dreadnought 
■hips   of    17,200    tons;     the     famous 
i    battleship  of     13,000    tons, 
ich    distinguished    itself    in    the    Russo- 
JaI  r;       three       small      modern 

armoured  en:  f  8000  tons  ;  three  old 

ssels,   and   a   few   protected  cruisers,   de- 
stroyers and  submarines.     Since  war  broke 
out  four  large  dreadnoughts  of  23,000  tons 
ul'l  hai  launched,  and  these  would 

v  valuable  to  the  Germans.  In  tho 
Black  Sea  before  the  war  there  were  onlv 
two  up-to-date  battleships,  four  old  ones, 
and  a  couple  of  swift  cruisers,  besides  de- 
stroyers and  torpedo-boats.  Three  large 
dreadnoughts  were,  however,  building,  and 
have  since  been  launched.  One  of  these, 
the  Marie-,  was  destroyed  by  an  explosion 
:n  1916.  The  two  remaining  vessels, 
however,  with  the  Goeben,  would  make  a 
formidable  fighting  unit,  and  might  pos- 
sibly tempt  the  enemy  to  make  an  excursion 
into  the  Mediterranean. 

0— Who    succeeded    General    Nivelle    after 
the  battle  of  Verdun? 

A.— I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mander who  took  over  the  defence  of  Ver- 
dun when  Nivelle  was  appointed  Comman- 


ds in -i  'hid    of   the    French   armies  in   tl 

field.      Nivelle  did   not   hold  this  positic 

Ion  after    the    unsuccessful    offensii 

!   St.  Quentjn  last  year  he  was  su< 

ded  bj  General  Petain,  who  had  pr< 
viousl}     refused    the     supreme     commanc 

neral  Foch  is  now  the  head  of  all  th 
\  ied  foro  s  on  the  western  front,  bi 
1'.  tain  remains  commander-in-chief  of  tr; 
French  armies. 

Q.  Is  General  •  Piumer,  who  drove  ti 
enemy  out  of  the  Messines  salient,  th 
same  general  who  fought  in  the  Bot 
War? 

A.-   Yi         In  that  war  he  commanded 
ps  of  mounted   rifles,   and   was  largel 
ible  for  the  relief  of  Mafeking.    H 
was    reported    to    have    gone    to    Italy    i: 
command  of  the  British   forces  there,   b: 
is  apparently  back  in  France  again. 

Q.— Did   the   Germans   use   saw-bayonets 
any  time  during  the  present  war? 

A. — In  the  early  days  it  was  freel' 
stated  that  the  Germans  used  saw  bayonetj 
in  order  to  inflict  ghastly  wounds,  but  ther'j 
was  never  any  real  evidence  that  they  di<j 
so.  Certain  men  in  each  companv  ar« 
equipped  with  saw  bayonets  which  are  usee 
for  sawing  wood  and'  the  like.  No  doubl 
some  of  these  fixed  to  rifles  have  beer 
picked  up.  Similar  weapons  are  also  pro 
vided  in  Allied  armies. 

Q.— Who  provides  for  the  families  of  interned 
enemy  aliens  in  the  United  States? 

A. — Mr.  Lansing,  in  a  recent  statemei 
I  that  the  German  Government  pav  f 
these  through  the  Swiss  and  Swedish  Leg 
tions,  limiting  such  relief  to  what  is  founi  ' 
after  careful  consideration,  to  be  the  esseri 
tial  minimum.     In  the  case  of  uninternec 
enemy    aliens    a    National    Commiittee   c 
Americans  has  ,been  formed  to  collect  an 
distribute  funds  for  the  relief  of  necessi: 
ous  cases. 

Q.— Was  the   cost  of   the    Irish    conventior 
which  came  to  nothing,  very  high? 

A.— It   is    understood'  that    the    cost 
holding  the   Convention   was   slightly   ov 
,£20,000. 

Q.— Would   it  seriously  threaten    Great   Bi 
tain  if  the  Cermans  succeeded  in  taliini 
the  Channel  ports? 

A.— If  they  fell  into  enemy  hands  the 
cross-Channel  transport  of  the  British 
army  would  be  dislocated.  At  present  the 
shortest  line  of  communication  13  from  i 
Folkestone  to  Calais  or  Boulogne.  If  t*he 
latter  were  in  German  occupation  the  short- 
est   lines    would    be    from    Folkestone    to- 
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Dieppe  cr   Newhaven,    either  of   which   is 
more    than    twice    as    long    as    the  present 
route.     This,   amongst  other  things,  would 
mean  a  greater  congestion  at  the  remaining 
available  ports,  a  greater  demand  for  ton- 
«  nage  for  an  equivalent  amount  of  work,  and 
'a   greater  risk  of   submarine  attack  owing 
■  to  die  longer  sea  journey.      But  the  worst 
1  feature  of  all  would  be  that  the  submarine 
^position  would   undergo  a  most   unfavour- 
able   change.       The    phenomenal     success 
;  '.with  which  the  Channel  crossing  has  been 
^'guarded  since  the  start  of  the  war  has  been 
.due  to  the  fact  that  the  British  Admiralty 
'  has  been  able  to  work  with  a  perfectly  free 
'.  hand  on  either   coast,    and   run   protective 
t'  systems   right   up  to  the  high- water  mark. 
[   The  loss  of  Calais  would  upset  these  ef- 
/•    fective    arrangements     very     badly.       The 
r*  Germans  could,  of  course,  shell  Dover  and 
Folkestone    with    their   largest   naval   guns, 
;a?    an  attack  to  which  we  could  reply  in  kind, 
but,  of  course,    whereas   the  enemy   would 
(    have    large    towns    as    targets    the    British 
9   gunners  would  have  to  search  out  at  a  dis- 
•    tance    of     25    miles     we  11 -concealed      and 
heavily  protected  enemy  guns. 

Q.— At  what  battle  did  the  Germans  suffer 
the  greatest  losses? 

A. — According   to   their  official   casualty 

lists  the  heaviest  total  of  casualties  for  any 

4    single  month  from  August;,    1914,   to  July, 

191 7,  occurred  in   September,    1914,   when 

.     the  battle  of   the  Marne  was   fought.      In 

1  p£hat  period  the  losses  are  given  as  214,500. 

\  ^In   the   half-year,    January   to  July,    1917, 

.     the  enemy   losses  on   the   west   front   were 

I  ^exceptionally    low,    totalling  only    134,850. 

These  figures  relate  only  to  those  killed  in 

action  or  made  prisoner.     It  was  recently 

i  stated  in  the  Reichstag  that  2,750,000  sick 

/  and   wounded  had   been  able  to  return  to 

fe  the  front.      A   total   of   625,000  men  had 

f  been   discharged    as    unfit    for   service,    in- 

.   eluding  70,000  cripples. 

,  Q.— Have  any  particulars  been  published  as 
to  what  happened  to  the  Austrian 
prisoners  in  Serbia  when  the  Serbs  fled 
through  the  Albanian  mountains?   - 


A. — Great  numbers  of  Austrian  soldiers 
had  been  captured  in  the  previous  cam- 
r  paigns  of  the  Serbians,  and  many  of  them 
f  were  roaming  ait  large  throughout  the  coun- 
try acting  for  the  most  part  as  farm 
labourers.  When  the  Austro- Germans  in- 
vaded Serbia  in  191 5  the  Serbs  appear  to 
have  collected  some  70,000  of  these  Aus- 
trian prisoners  at  Nish,  and  when  the  de- 
cision was  taken  to  cross  the  mountains, 
rather  than  surrender  to  the  Bulgarians  and 


Teutons,  these  prisoners  were  driven  before 
the  army  through  Albania.  They  were 
sent  in  two  columns,  one  towards  Valona 
and  the  other  towards  Durazzo.  Only 
23,000  finally  reached  the  coast  !  Their 
atrocious  sufferings  add  to  one  of  the  most 
frightful  tragedies  of  the  war.  The  exact 
number  of  Serbian  troops  who  took  part 
in  this  terrible  flight  is  not  known,  but 
135,000  Serbian  soldiers  finally  got  through 
and  were  transported  to  Corfu  and  Biserta. 
In  addition  a  miscellaneous  batch  of  sol- 
diers and  civilians,  11,500  strong,  who  were 
sick  or  wounded,  were  transported  to  Brin- 
disi,  Nipari,  Marseilles  and  Biserta.  For 
this  work  six  large  Italian  trans-Atlantic 
liners,  two  French  auxiliary  cruisers,  five 
Italian  and  one  French  hospital  ships,  two 
small  Italian  ambulance  ships,  thirty-four 
small-sized  steamers,  and  auxiliary  craft 
were  employed.  In  addition  to  the  135,000 
infantrymen  13,000  cavalry  and  10,000 
horses  were  taken  from  Valona  to  Corfu. 
The  Austrian  prisoners  were  taken  from 
Valona  to  Asinara,  in  Sardinia,  by  a  fleet  of 
14  streamers,  the  work  being  done  in  thir- 
teen trips.  A  violent  outbreak  of  cholera 
occurred  on  two  of  these  vessels,  each  of 
which,  when  it  arrived,  had  on  board  5000 
dead.  For  the  victualling  and  care  of  the 
Serbians  22,000  tons  of  food,  forage  and 
medicines  were  provided  by  the  Italians. 
Not  only  did  they  take  charge  of  the  rescu- 
ing of  the  remnants  of  the  Serbian  army, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  were  called  on 
to  greatly  strengthen  their  own  forces  in 
Albania,  and  maintain  them  there. 

Q.— Did  the  Franco-German  agreement  with 
regard  to  prisoners  include  civilians  as 
well  as  soldiers? 

■  A. — Yes.  It  provided  that  all  civilian 
prisoners  were  to  be  repatriated  without 
regard  to  numbers  or  age.  This  applies,  of 
course,  only  to  French  people  who  were 
travelling  in  Germany  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  or  those  who  resided  there.  It  does 
not  include  the  civilian  population  of  the 
invaded  districts. 

Q.— Could  you  tell  me  if  the  West  Indies 
have  sent  any  troops  to  the  west 
front? 

A. — In  March  last  it  was  announced  in 
Parliament  that  16,000  men  from  the  West 
Indies  had  been  sent  across  the  Atlantic, 
whilst  labour  corps  from  the  eastern  colo- 
nies had  been  sent  to  the  Mesopotamian  and 
East  African  fronts,  and  despite  the  un- 
favourable conditions,  to  the  western 
theatre. 
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Q.     is    it    true   that    1,500,000    soldiers    have 
been  conscripted  in  America? 

A         \  I  of   J  line 

onh  men  bad 

iratt    had    prodi* 

A   further   draft  ol 

bou1 

!         vill  1  National 

milliop.      (  )i 
\ooo  .i  i   tr.iiiu-.l  1>\    now  .  bui 

■    the 
:ip  in  i 
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Q.     if  only  500,000  soldiers  have  been  raised 

how  is  it  possible  for  a  million  American 

sold  crs  to  be  already  in  France? 

\        :        bulk   oi    the  armies    raised    bj 

Anv  t  volunteers,  not  of 

have    no    doubt     very 

1    the   regular   army    and    the 

uring  the   last   couple  of 

but  at  the  end  of  April  the  num- 

Offii  •  Men. 

alars io,6qS  503,142 

National  Guard...     16,80;,  431,583 

Reserve  Corps  ...     92.  77,360 

National  Army  ...       —  516,830 


Total     iiq,8oi       1,528,024 

This  makes   1,652,725  officers  and  men  in 

all.     A  great  numl  •  t  of  these  have  already 

been   sent  to  France  and    England,    where 

thev  are  in  training  camps.    When  President 

Wilson  offered  to  send  as  many  soldiers  as 

adequately  trained  into  the  battle  line 

during  the  Somme  battle,  General  Pershing 

d  officially   that   the  number   available 

over    100,000."      The   majority   of 

these  men   would   be   National    Guardsmen 

and  re_  both  volunteers. 

Q.— How  large  was  the  army  of  the  United 
States  when  that  country  declared  war 
on  Cermany? 

A. — The  regular  army  had  been  increased 
because  of  the  troubles  in  Mexico,  and  con- 
sisted of  127,500  officers  and  men.  The 
National  Guard,  a  very  slightly  trained 
bodv,  consisted  nominally  of  80,500  offi- 
cers and  men.  Some  thousands  of  regular 
troops  went  to  France  with  Pershing  last 
summer,  but  the  majority  of  the  trained 
were  kept  in  America  to  train  the 
new  recruits.  Some  of  these  will  have  had 
a  vear's  training  by  now,  but  the  great 
majority  can  hardly  have  completed  six 
months.  As  far  as  trained  men  are  con- 
cened,  the  United  States  is  almost  in  the 
same  position  as  was  Great  Britain  when 
the  great  German  offensive  against  Verdun 
was  launched  in  February,    191 6.      It  was 


until  luly  of  that  year  that  Haig 
1  nice,  were  in  shape  to  undertake  a  notabl 
nsive.  The  great  difficulty  the  Amer: 
cans  have  had  to  face  is  lack  of  officer! 
being  hastily  trained,  and  i 
sufficient  numbers  to  meet  the  demand,  bu 
an  officei  cannot  be  improvised  over  night. 

Q.—  I  saw  it  stated  in  a  criticism  of  you 
"  Review  "  that  you  were  entirel; 
wrong  in  saying  that  only  one  Ameri 
can  combat  plane  has  reached  France 
for  actually  cables  tell  us  that  Ameri 
can  aeroplanes  have  assumed  a  strong 
predominance  along  the  whole  Ameri 
can  section  of  the  front? 

A. — li    is   nothing    new    for   critics   whs 
rely    entirely    upon   the  cables  which   the! 
are  permitted  to  read,  to  contradict  facts  1 
publish.       With    regard    to    this    particular 
comment  the  Americans  frankly  admit  that 
only  one  lighting  plane,   made  in  America, 
had   reached    France   last  month,    and   that 
few  more  could  be  expected  there  for 
some  time.   What  the  cable  evidently  meant 
that  planes  flown  by  American  pilots 
had  established  superiority,  a  very  different! 
thing.  These  men  are  flying  planes  ordered! 
from  the  French  Government  and  built  in' 
France. 

Q.— Did  the  holding  up  of  fodder  imports 
result  in  great  slaughter  of  stock  in 
Denmark  last  year? 

A. — Yes.  A  special  count  was  made  in 
December,  1917,  to  ascertain  what  slaugh- 
tering had  been  done  in  consequence  of  the 
fodder  restrictions  imposed  bv  the  Allies. 
The  total  number  of  swine  in  Denmark  was 
as  follows  :  — 

July,  1914 2,496,706 

July,  1917 1,650,623 

Dec,  1917 788,814 

No  special  count  was  made  of  cattle, 
which  in  July,  1917,  totalled  2,458,158. 
In  1908  the  number  of  swine  was  1,468,000, 
and  of  cattle,  2,254.000. 

Q.— Have  the  Germans  been  able  to  find  a 
subst  tute  for  rubber? 

A. — Synthetic  rubber  does  not  appear  to 
have  proved  a  success,  but  the  situation  has, 
been  eased  by  the  progress  made  in  rubber 
regeneration,  and  bv  the  substitution  of 
mechanical  spring  wheels  for  pneumatic 
tyres.  It  is  said,  by  the  way,  that  the 
chemical  industries  of  Germany  have 
created  no  less  than  10,000  substitutes,  in- 
cluing  6000  substitute  articles  of  food,  and 
3000  substitute  materials  for  military  pur- 
poses. Zinc  is  largely  used  in  place  of 
brass  and  copper,  having  been  refined,  after 
exhaustive  experiments,  to  a  point  which 
makes  such  use  possible. 
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For  almost  four  years  the  Australian 
w  public   has  been   able  to  get  only  occa- 
ssional glimpses  of  German  internal  con- 
ditions  through   the  thick  mist  of   pro- 
paganda   and    falsification.      When    the 
1  German  rush  was  checked  at  the  Marne 
and   the   British   blockade  became  cora- 
!    plete,   it  was  the   fashion  of  the  Allied 
press  to  picture  Germany  as  a  State  that 
could  not  long  be  self-sufficient ;  she  was 
expected  quickly  to  go  down  for  want  of 
.    essential   imports.      But   when  the   Ger- 
1  man   collapse     failed    to    come   off   we 
;  veered  to  the  opposite  extreme.    German 
efficiency  in  production,  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  existing  supplies  and  in  the  in- 
vention  of   substitutes   was  expected  to 
insure   the    population    against   distress 
even  through   a  prolonged  war.     Since 
that  time  we  have  vacillated  between  the 
hope  of  German  economic  collapse  and 
despair  of  her  ever  being  reduced  to  the 
point  where  she  could  be  brought  to  her 
knees,  except  by  a  crushing  military  de- 
feat. 

What  has  happened  in  Germany  in  the 
last  year  we  might  infer  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  three  preceding  years,  if 
we  could  lay  it  before  our  eyes,  un- 
coloured  by  propagandist  purposes.  Mr. 
Schreiner's  book  goes  far  toward  making 
this  possible.  From  the  internal  evi- 
dence one  judges  that  the  author  has 
done  his  best  to  keep  his  facts  and  his 
hopes  from  mixing.  He  formally  re- 
pudiates the  kind  of  autocracy  that  con- 
sists in  stuffing  one's  opinions  down 
others'  throats.  As  an  ex-Boer  soldier 
and  an  American  Associated  Press  cor- 
respondent, he  could  be  as  neutral  dur- 
ing the  first  years  of  the  war  as  it  was 
possible  for  anyone  to  be.  In  his  cap- 
acity as  reporter  he  saw  every  front  and 
moved  about  incessantly  among  the  chief 
cities  of  all  the  Central  Powers.  Speak- 
ing German  "  almost  perfectly,"  he  was 


*"  The 
Schreiner. 


Iron     Ration,"     by 
Harper  and  Bros. 


George     Abel 


in  a  position  to  secure  opinions  from  all 
manner  of  men.  Except  for  the  un- 
sound observations  on  the  financial 
aspects  of  the  war  which  he  bravely 
underwrites,  the  opinions  he  gathered 
appear  candid  and  intelligent.  Unques- 
tionably his  book  is  worth  the  reader's 
attention. 

At  the  outset  we  have  a  picture  of 
Germany  in  the  first  months  of  the  war. 
All  Germany  then  believed  that  the  war 
would  quickly  end  in  a  victorious  peace. 
Spirits  were  high,  living  was  good,  and 
the  profiteers  were  reaping  exuberant 
harvests  out  of  war  contracts.  We  who 
blush  for  the  doings  of  our  own  pro- 
fiteering tribe  may  take  solace  from 
the  fact  that  profiteering  under 
the  supposedly  efficient  German  Gov- 
ernment was  just  as  brazen  and 
coarse.  There  was  a  gold  mine  in 
the  people's  necessities,  properly  cor- 
nered. The  Government,  for  its  part, 
was  compiling  optimistic  statistics  built 
largely  upon  guesswork  data  and  issuing 
quasi-advisory  injunctions  not  to  eat  too 
much,  for  all  the  world  like  a  democracy 
unused  to  the  economic  requirements  of 
war.  In  some  instances  the  Government 
went  beyond  this,  as  in  the  precipitate 
suggestion  for  the  slaughter  of  swine 
which  loaded  the  German  larders  with 
spoiled  sausage  and  badly  cured  hams 
and  bacon.  The  trained  butchers,  we 
may  explain,  were  mostly  at  the  front, 
and  the  amateurs  left  at  home  made  a 
bad  job  of  it. 

Six  months  passed  and  the  pinch  began 
to  be  felt.  Not  everywhere ;  anyone 
with  money  could  get  what  he  wanted 
at  "  food  speak-easies,"  where  merchants 
who  had  sold  out  all  their  stocks  "  at 
the  public  prices  made  their  cellars  yield 
sustenance  like  the  widow's  cruse,  for 
the  right  prices.  Besides,  there  was 
feasting  in  the  country,  to  which  an  un- 
heard of  number  of  city  dwellers  re- 
sorted for  week-ends,  bringing  back,  in- 
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stead  of  bouquets  of  wild  flowers,  hams 

d  geese  or  sacks  of  potato* 
llit-  i  egan  1()  be  pinched;  but  the 

developing  famine  wore  the  appearand 
a  money  famine  rather  than  thai  oi 
absolute  lack  of  m         ties.     But   H 
wai  \.  ii.it  w  .i-  coming,  with 

the  inevitable  decline  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction resulting  from  the  mobilisation 
men  and  the  commandeering  <>t" 
horses,  the  lack  of  artificial  fertiliser,  the 
shortage  of  fodder.  Hoarding  assumed 
vast  proportions,  with  great  consequent 

iste.  Cellars  and  closets  could  not 
keep    food    at    tbc    storage   warehouse 

indard  of  freshness.    Clearly  there  was 
vastly  nunc  of  the  practice  of  each  for 
himself  than  we  bad  anticipated  in  the 
German  -tate  of  our  imagina- 
tion. 

Through  1915  the  shortage  grew  more 
and  more  acute.  Government  regulation 
followed  haltingly  after—  much  as  in  a 
democracy.  The  profiteer-  were  curbed, 
a  little,  though  ibe  Government  appears 
to  have  been  unaccountably  lax  in  its 
dealings    with    them.      In    the    end    the 

vernment  had  to  come  to  it.  It  had 
to  undertake  the  regulation  of  distribu- 
tion as  well  as  of  prices.  Every  con- 
sumer had  to  be  attached  to  a  particular 
dealer,  responsible  for  delivering  his 
scanty  allowance  at  a  stipulated  price. 
Every  retailer  in  turn  was  attached  to 
particular  wholesalers  or  producers,  who 
had  to  observe  stringent  rules  as  to  , 
profits  and  distribution  of  supplies.  A 
system  had  been  evolved  under  which 
the  people  could  hold  out,  but  miserably. 
It  was  a  system  of  rationing  that  gave 
enough  to  the  strong  but  pinched  the 
weak,  hastened  the  death  of  the  old, 
stunted  the  children.  It  made  hunger 
the  most  general  Gentian  sensation,  food 
the  chief  preoccupation.  Such  was  the 
state  at  the  opening  of  1017.  Matters 
can  hardly  have  improved  since. 

Under  the  prolonged  strain  a  general 
deterioration  was  inevitable  The  neat- 
ness and  good  repair  of  the  German  cities 
and  villages  became  a  fading  tradition. 
Where  were  the  material  and  labour  for 
the  normal  requirements  of  new  roofs, 
fresh  coats  of  paint?  The  fields  no 
longer  displayed  their  uniformity  of  high 
tilth.  The  highways,  since  time  out  of 
mind  the  envy  of  less  orderly  States,  be- 
came rutted  and  full  of  sink  holes  almost 
impassable  in  the  rains.     Railway  beds 


ran  down,  so  that  every  train  bad  to  ' 
stowed  down  to  half  speed  for  safe! 
and  yet  the  accident  rate  mounted.  Rj 
ing  Stock  racked  itself  to  pieces,  and  tl 
crippled  trains  on  tbe  rickety  tracks  b 
eame  quite  inadequate  to  the  traffic.  Co 
shortages  became  the  order  of  the  da 
All  this,  to  be  sure,  takes  no  account  i 
what  bas  happened  since  America's  ent 
into  the  war.  But  we  are  safe  in  infe 
ring  that  the  holes  in  the  highwa; 
haven'l  healed  up  of  themselves,  nor  ha1 
the  battered  cars  and  locomotives  be< 
made  whole  There  has  certainly  be< 
no  return  of  labourers  from  the  am 
to  ane>t  the  process  of  material  decay 

What  might  be  expected  of  moral  te: 
dencies  within  the  iron  ring  enclosir 
( iermany  ?  A  whole  people  cannot  j 
about  hungry,  month  after  month,  at 
keep  intact  the  moral  values  built  up 
time  of  peace.  Mr.  Schreiner  recon 
instances  of  soldiers  returning  on  fu 
lough  to  eat  up  inconsiderately  the  scamj 
food  allowances  of  their  wives  and  chi 
dren;  and  of  other  soldiers  returning  1 
the  front  before  their  furloughs  expire' 
preferring  the  more  liberal  army  ratiot 
to  the  society  of  their  families.  Se 
morality,  as  in  all  wars,  has  suffert 
severely.  Among  so  many  wome; 
hungry  themselves  and  under  the  nece: 
sity  of  finding  food  for  hungry  childrei 
the  resort  to  occasional  prostitution  hi 
naturally  been  frequent.  Perhaps  moi 
potent  than  want  in  breaking  down  tr 
customary  moral  restraints  has  been  th 
insistent  need  for  an  emotional  releas 
from  the  crushing  psychical  burden  of 
never-ending  war.  Mr.  Schreiner  at 
solves  the  Government  from  the  slandei 
ous  charge  that  it  encourages  sexm 
laxity  in  the  interest  of  repopulatioi 
What  the  Government  has  done  in  th 
matter  is  to  extend  allowances  to  ur 
married  mothers  and  in  some  States  t 
permit  such  mothers'  to  call  themselve 
Frau  instead  of  Fraulein.  But  these  ar 
merely  measures  of  humanity. 

While  Germany  will  have  a  seriou 
problem  in  moral  repair  after  the  waj 
she  will  have  made  progress  in  one  im 
portant  respect,  the  extension  of  th 
sphere  of  woman  in  economic  life  an< 
her  liberation  from  the  autocratic  powe 
of  the  master  of  the  house.  "  I  am  gla 
to  report  that  a  large  crevasse  was  tor 
into  the  Hausfrau  notion  by  the  wai 
With  millions  of  men  at  the  front,  th 
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omen  had  to  stand  on  their  feet.     The 

nging  ivy  became   a  tree."     Even   in 

firkey  the  war  is  pushing  women  to- 

ard  emancipation.     "  We  must   work, 

ork,  work,"  says  Halideh  Hannym,  the 

:    -complished  lady  who  has  succeeded  in 

•  oening    Constantinople     University    to 

,>vomen.     "If   Turkey   is  to  be   regene- 

ated,  her  women  must  do  it." 

1,J  Life  in  the  Central  Powers  at  war  ap- 

c!  ears  grim  at  best.    But  "the  art  world 

g/d  yeoman  service  to  keep  the  popula- 

w  p")ii  from  going  insane."     Concert  com- 

»,  cjsers  worked  busily ;  ten  new  serious 

\  ;peras  and  twenty  "  Viennese  "   operas 

vere  turned  out  in  the  first  three  years 

t  d    war ;     drama     flourished,     and     "  in 

Berlin,   Vienna  and   Budapest  it  was  a 

:   )Oor  week  that  did  not  have  its  two  or 

hree    premieres."      A    great    deal    of 

hakespeare  was  given,  and  occasionally 

lays   by   Oscar   Wilde.    Bernard    Shaw 

.   .nd  the  older  French  playwrights.    "  No 

'  changes  were  made  in  the  play  lists  of 

tv  the  operas,  nor  was  prejudice  manifested 

on   the  concert   programmes."     At  first 


sight  this  would  appear  to  argue  a  more 
adult  state  of  mind  than  is  manifested 
in  other  belligerent  States  where  women 
and  men  win  merit  by  a  campaign  even 
against  enemy  sonatas.  The  truth  ap- 
pears to  be  that  the  war  rests  with  such 
crushing  weight  upon  the  Central  Euro- 
pean consciousness  that  such  a  petty, 
patriotic  pose  is  felt  to  be  utterly  out  of 
place. 

One  cannot  read  such  books  as  the 
Iron  Ration  without  being  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  not  even  complete  vic- 
tory could  restore  the  old  Germany  or 
the  ancient  Dual  Empire.  Railways  and 
roads  and  roofs  may  be  repaired,  but  a 
common  hunger  has  made  fantastic 
many  of  the  class  lines  so  sharply  drawn 
before  the  war.  Germany  may,  as  the 
author  predicts,  become  a  liberal  State, 
or  she  may  become  an  aristocratic  State 
founded  more  upon  brute  force  and  less 
upon  habit  and  prescription.  Evolution 
proceeds  at  a  terrifying  rate  in  war,  but 
its  course  can  be  correctly  outlined  only 
after  the  close  of  a  generation.     A.J. 
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The  shares  of  the  Cunard  Steamship  Co. 
Ltd.  have  risen  in  value  from  28s.  before 
the  war,  to  82s.  6d.  at  the  present  time. 

•  •  •  • 

In  the  Egyptian  Budget  for  the  year 
1918-19  the  estimated  receipts  were 
^E 23, 250,000.  The  figures  represent  an 
increase  of  ^E^, 750, 000  over  last  year's 
Budget,  which  was  already  a  record. 

The  war  debt  of  Austria  up  to  the  end 
of  June  last  year  was  ;£i, 762,500,000. 
Austria's  total  debt  as  a  State  has  now 
reached  an  aggregate  of  ^2,292,000,000, 
involving  an  annual  charge  for  interest  of 
^92,292,000. 

All  the  American  companies  which  con- 
tained the  word  "  German  "  in  their  titles 
have  arranged  to  eliminate  the  word  or 
substitute  another,  so  that  there  "  may  not 
be  any  suspicion  as  to  their  connection  with 
Germany." 

A  number  of  enquiries  are  being  made 
in  the  insurance  market  with  a  view  to 
covering  the  risk  of  breweries  being  shut 
down  in  England  under  Government  orders. 
The  rate  quoted  is  said  to  be  in  the  region 
of  five  per  cent,  for  12  months. 


The  total  capital  of  39  companies  en- 
gaged in  the  cotton  spinning  industries  in 
Japan  last  year  amounted  to  about 
^15,000,000  an  increase  of  about 
^1,500,000  over  the  preceding  year.  The 
net  earnings  for  the  first  six  months  of  32 
companies  totalled  .£3,120,000. 

The  British  shipping  journal,  Fairplay, 
states  that  it  is  reported  in  the  German 
newspapers  that  the  Reichstag  Committee 
for  Commerce  and"  Industry  has  passed  a 
new  regulation  which  entrusts  the  distribu- 
tion of  German  tonnage  after  the  war  to  a 
limited  company  at  Hamburg. 

■  •  ■    • 

The  Indian  gold  standard  reserve  held 
on  31st  March  last  was  as  follows: — In 
India,  nil  ;  in  England  :  Cash  placed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Coun- 
cil, at  short  notice,  £6,000,499 ;  British 
and  Colonial  Government  securities  (value 
as  on  31st  March,  1918),  ^28,452.943; 
total,  ^34.453.442. 

The  United  States  Government  has 
under  consideration  a  plan  to  use  the 
"  Mammoth  "  Cave  of  Kentucky  as  a  vast 
storage  house  for  perishable  foodstuffs. 
The   temperature   of    the  cave   is    54   deg. 
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Fahr.,   the  year  round,   as  determined   l>\ 
rtists  and  storage  experts,  who  saj   that 
luch  3  storage  scheme  is  practicable. 

der    the    agreement    made     betwi 
s  A.   and    Japan,    150.000  tons  of  Jap 
tipping  has  Ix'cn  chartered  by   the 
American  <  F01  trade  in  connec- 

tion with  the  war.  For  the  liner  tonnage 
about  £2  per  ton  deadweight  is  to  be 
paiii.   and   tor  the  tramp  tonnage  slightly 

Thi-  rat<-->  mentioned  arc  below  I 
which  could  have  cured  in  the  open 

market. 

•  •  • 

The  A      o-ti  m  trade  journal  states 

that  the  shipping  of  Norway  decreased  in 

Januarv  by  -'4  vessels  of   24,372  ions,  and 

ossels  of  3492  tons  were  added,  making 
the   net   decrease   for  the   month   nine  ves- 

of  20,882  tons,  while  during  Februarj 
els   of    23,835    tons    were    removed 

1  the  register,  and  22  of  5284  added, 
showing  a  net  decrease  of  one  vessel,  and 
[8,551  tons.  On  March  1st,  therefore, 
the  Norwegian  Mercantile  Marine  consisted 

^260  vessels  of  1,998,175  tons. 

•  •  •  • 

In  1Q14  the  London  Stock  Exchange 
paid  a  dividend  of  10s.  per  share,  or  77 
per  cent.,  but  this  year  (for  the  twelve 
month  ended  25th  March)  the  distribution 
was  at  the  rate  of  is.  per  share,  or  only 
7  and  2/.^rds  per  cent.  Between  the  years 
1892  and  19 1 5  the  dividend  was  never  less 
than  50  per  cent.,  and  in  1906  touched  100 
per  cent.  Daring  the  last  financial  year 
subscription  fees  amounted  to  .£97,500, 
being  only  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  figure 
before  the  war.  This,  however,  is  not  due 
so  much  to  the  decline  in  membership  as  to 
the  remissions  allowed  to  members  and 
clerks  on  active  service,  the  concessions 
representing  £75.300. 

Increased  taxation  to  be  levied  in  Ger- 
many immediately  is  expected  to  yield 
£158,120,000.  The  new  spirit  monopoly 
it  is  anticipated  will  produce  £42,500,000 
per  annum  ;  additional  taxes  on  beer, 
£17,000,000;  on  wines,  £5,000,000;  on 
champagne,  £1.000,000;  on  mineral 
waters  and  lemonade,  £2,500,000;  on 
coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  and  chocolate, 
,£3,750,000;  on  postal  and  telegraph  rates, 
£6,250,000.  The  war  profits  tax  is  set 
down  at  £30,000,000,  and  an  extension  of 
the  tax  on  the  ' '  turnover  ' '  of  businesses  is 
estimated  at  £50,000,000. 


during 
,  of  an  ag£ 
Of  the  t<; 
accounted 


The  total   quantity  of  fish,  exclusive 
the    shell    varieties,    landed    on    the  coj 
<>i    the     United     Kingdom 
amounted  to  7.693,000  cwt. 
gate  value  of  £13. 363,000. 
catch,    England  and   Wales 
4.051,000  cwt.,  or  52  per  cent;  Scotlat 
3.072.000  cwt.,  or  40  per  cent.  ;  and 
land,   for  570,000  cwt.,  or  8  per  cent. 
1,;  1  1.    exclusive  of    the    Channel    Islal 
and  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  96,000  men 
boys    were    regularly    or   occasionally 
ploved  in  the  different  modes  of  sea-fisl 
in  the  United  Kingdom.     Of  this  nui 
44,000  were    employed    in    England 
Wales,  34,000  in  Scotland,  and  18,000 
Ireland.      These    figures    have,    of   courj 
been  seriously  depleted   since  the  outbij 
of  the  war. 


Recently  published  accounts  of  five  of 
German  dve-making  firms  show  aggreg 
assets  exceeding  £35,000,000,  includi 
cash  resources  of  £10,000,000.  In  tr 
United  States  companies  represent™ 
nearly  £30,000,000  of  capital  were  fotW 
to  produce  dyestuffs  and -chemicals  in  1911 
A  further  £6,500,000  was  raised  by  ne- 
companies  in  January  and  February  las' 
making  a  total  capitalisation  of  compani 
organised  for  dve-making  purposes 
U.S.A.  more  than  £72,000,000  since  tl 
outbreak  of  the  war.  British' Dyes  Ltd 
a  limited  liability  company,  was  forme 
with  a  proportion  of  Government  advance 
capital,  with  the  obiect  of  re-establishir 
the  synthetic  dvestuff  industry  in  Gre 
Britain.  The  Government  agreed  to  mal 
advances  up  to  £1,500,000  on  a  mortga< 
debenture,  and  the  company  was  authorise 
to  raise  £3,000,000  ordinary  share  capit 
to  be  obtained  from  consumers  of  dyestuff 
The  new  company  proceeded  to  allotmei 
three  years  ago,  with  an  issue  of  one  millic 
£1  ordinary  shares.  According  to  the  la 
report  (to  30th  April,  1917),  the  subscribe 
capital  was  £942,000,  and  loans 
£1,142,000  had  been  obtained  from  tl 
Government.  In  the  first  two  years  profi 
were  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  6  per  cen 
dividends,  which,  until  Government  loaj 
are  repaid,  may  not  exceed  that  rate, 
commenting  upon  the  foregoing  figures,  T 
Statist  affirms  that  it  should  be  realise 
that  not  much  more  than  a  beginning  h; 
been  effected  up  to  the  present,  and  gre; 
efforts  have  vet  to  be  made  before  dy 
making  can  be  firmly  established  as 
national  industry  in  Great  Britain. 
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By    REX    BEACH. 

AutLor  of  "The  Barrier,"   "The  Iron  Trail,"   "The  Ne'er-do-well,"   "The  Silver  Horde,"  etc. 


;■'     HAPTER   XXII.— (Continued.) 

p ^awson  City  burst   into  view  of  the 
-  r.ty     without     warning,     and     no     El 
ido  could  have  looked  more  promis- 
r'°     Rounding  a  bend  of  the  river  they 
Vield     a     city     of     logs     and     canvas 
t-  -awled    between     the     stream     and    a 
Ag/ing  mountain    side.      The    day   was 
and    clear,    hence    vertical    pencil 
j  rkings  of  blue  smoke  hung  over  the 
■jfs;    against    the    white    background 
iiat  dwellings  stood  out  distinctly,  like 
ninutive  dolls'    houses.      Upon  closer 
,'<proach  the  river  shore  was  seen  to  be 
Ned  with  scows  and  row-boats ;  a  stern- 
1    'leeled     river      steamer     lay     moored 
reast  of  the  town.     Above  it  a  valley 
oke   through   from  the   north,   out  of 
aich   poured  a    flood    of    clear   dark 
ater.     It  was  the  valley  of  the  Klon- 
ke — magic  word. 
.    The  journey  was  ended.     Best's  boats 
^re  unloaded,  his  men  had  been  paid 
T,  and  now  his  troupe  were  scattered 
xtj  aeking  lodgings.     As  in  a  dream  Pierce 
"'hillips   joined  the   drifting   current   of 
iumanity  that  flowed  through  the  long 
rout   street   and   eddied   about   the   en- 
rances  of  amusement  places.     He  asked 
.imself    if    he    were    indeed    awake,  .  if 
fter  all  this  was  his  ultima  thule.     Al- 
•>ady  the  labour,  the  hardship,  the  ad- 
enture  of  the  trip   seemed   imaginary, 
vcn  the  town  itself  was  unreal.     Daw- 
on   was  both  a  disappointment   and  a 
•atisf action  to  Pierce.    "It  was  not  what 
le  had  expected,   and  it  by  no  means 
;lled  the  splendid  picture  he  had  painted 
i   his    fancy.      Crude,    raw,    unfinished, 
nail,  it  was  little  more  than  Dyea,  mag- 
.ified.     But  in  enterprise  it  was  tremen- 
ous,  hence  it  pleased  and  it  thrilled  the 
outh.    He  breathed  its  breath,  he  drank 
le  wine  of  its  intoxication,  he  walked 


IB 


if 


ha     pon  air  with  his  head  in  the  clouds. 


Pierce  longed  for  someone  to  whom 
e  could  confide  his  feeling  of  triumph, 
nt  nowhere  did  he  recognise  a  face. 
Anally  he  strolled  into  one  of  the  larger 
aloons  and  gambling  houses,  and  was 


contentedly  eyeing  the  scene,  when  he 
felt  a  gaze  fixed  upon  him.  He  turned 
his  head,  opened  his  lips  to  speak,  then 
stiffened  in  his  tracks.  He  could  not 
credit  his  senses,  for  there,  lounging  at 
ease  against  the  bar,  his  face  distorted 
into  an  evil  grin,  stood  Joe  McCaskey. 

Pierce  blinked,  he  found  that  his  jaw 
had  dropped  in  amazement.  McCaskey 
enjoyed  the  sensation  he  had  created^iie 
leered  at  his  former  camp-mate,  and  in 
his  expression  was  a  hint  of  that  same 
venom  he  had  displayed  when  he  had 
run  the  gauntlet  at  Sheep  Camp  after 
his  flogging.  He  broke  the  spell  of 
Pierce's  amazement,  and  proved  himself 
to  be  indeed  a  reality  by  uttering  a  greet- 
ing- . 

Pierce  was  inclined  to  ignore  the  salu- 
tation, but  curiosity  got  the  better  of 
him,  and  he  answered : — 

"  Well !  This  is  a  surprise.  Do  you 
own  a  pair  of  seven  league  boots  or — 
what  ?" 

McCaskey  bared  his  teeth  further.  In 
triumph  he  said  : — 

"Thought  you'd  lost  me,  didn't  you? 
But  I  fooled  you — fooled  all  of  you.  I 
jumped  out  to  the  States  and  caught  the 
last  boat  for  St.  Michaels,  made  connec- 
tions there  with  the  last  up-river  packet, 
and — here  I  am.  I  don't  quit ;  I'm  a 
finisher." 

Fierce  noted  the  emphasis  with  which 
Joe's  last  words  were  delivered,  but  as 
yet  his  curiosity  was  unsatisfied.  Pie 
wondered  if  the  fellow  was  sufficiently 
calloused  to  disregard  his  humiliating 
experience,  or,  if  he  proposed  in  some 
way  to  conceal  it.  Certainly  he  had  not 
evaded  recognition,  nor  had  he  made  the 
slightest  attempt  to  alter  his  appearance. 
From  his  bold  insouciance,  it  seemed 
evident  that  he  was  totally  indifferent  as 
to  who  recognised  him.  Either  the  man 
possessed  moral  courage  of  the  ex- 
tremest  sort  or  else  an  unbelievable 
effrontery. 

As  for  Pierce  he  was  deeply  resentful 
of   Joe's   false  accusation — the  memory 
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of  that  was  ineradicable-  nevertheless 
in  view  of  the  outcome  of  that  cowardly 
attempt  he  had  no  desire  for  further  re- 
venge. It  seemed  to  bim  that  the  fellow 
had  been  sufficiently  punished  for  his 
misdeeds,  in  fact,  he  could  have  found 
it  easy  to  fed  sorry  for  him  had  it  not 
i  for  the  Dl-concealed  malice  in  Joe's 
>ent  tone  and  attitude. 

He  was  upon  the  poinl  of  answering 
Joe's  indirect  threat  with  a  warning 
when  his  attention  was  attracted  to  a 
short,  thick-set.  nervous  man  at  his 
elbow.  The  latter  had  cdqcd  close,  and 
was  staring  curiously  at  him.  lie  spoke 
now  saying: — 

-  So,  you're  Phillips,  eh?" 

It  was  Joe  who  replied:  "  Sure.  This 
is  him." 

There  was  no  need  of  an  introduc- 
tion. Pierce  recognised  the  stranger  as 
another  McCasky,  for  the  family  like- 
ness was  stamped  upon  his  features. 
During  an  awkward  moment  the  two 
men  eyed  each  other,  and  Joe  McCaskey 
appeared  to  gloat  as  their  glances 
clashed. 

"  This  is  Frank,"  the  latter  explained 
with  a  malicious  grin.  '  He  and  Jim 
was  pals.  And  say!  Here's  another 
guy  you  ought  to  meet."  He  laid  a 
hand  upon  still  a  second  stranger,  a  man 
leaning  across  the  har  in  conversation 
with  a  white-aproned  attendant. 
"  Count,  here's  that  fellow  I  told  you 
about." 

The  man  addressed  turned,  exposing 
a  handsome,  smiling  blonde  face  orna- 
mented with  a  well-cared-for  mous- 
tache. "I  beg  pardon?"  he  exclaimed 
vacuously. 

'"  Meet  Phillips.  He  can  give  you 
some  dope  on/  your  wife."  Joe 
chuckled.  Phillips  flushed,  then  he 
paled;  his  face  hardened. 

"  Ah !  To  be  sure."  Count  Cour- 
teau  bowed,  but  did  not  extend  his  hand. 
"  Phillips !  Yes,  yes.  I  remember.  You 
will  understand  that  I'm  distracted  for 
news  of  Hilda.  She  is  with  you,  per- 
haps ?*' 

"  I  left  her  employ  at  White  Horse. 
If  she's  not  here,  she'll  probably  arrive 
soon." 

"  Excellent !     I  shall  surprise  her." 

Pierce  spoke  dryly.  "  I'm  afraid  it 
won't  be  as  much  of  a  surprise  as  you 
think.  She  rather  expects  you."  With 
a  short  nod  and  with  what  pretence  of 


carelessness  he  could  assume,  he  m< 
on    towards   the    rear    of    the   buir\ 
whence  came  the  sounds  of  music'1 
the  voice  of  a  dance-hall  caller. 

For   some  time  he  looked  on  blin 
at  the  whirling  figures.     Joe  McCa^, 
here.     And  Count  Courteau!    Wh;  > 
astonishing  coincidence.     And  yet  t m 
was  really  nothing  so  remarkable  a1' 
it  ;  doubtless  the  same  ship  had  brot? 
them  north,  in  which  event  they  cq 
not  well  have  avoided  a  meeting.    Pit] 
remembered    Hilda's   prophesy  that   1 
indigent  husband  would  turn  up,  like 
bad  penny.     His  presence  was  agita: 
— for  that  matter,  so  was  the  presf 
of    Joe    McCa-skey's   brother    Frank- 
yet  an  unknown  quantity.     That  he  4 
an  enemy  was  certain ;  together  he  e 
Joe  made  an  evil  team,  and  Pierce  R 
at  a  loss  just  how  to  meet  them. 

Later,    when    he    strolled    out    of 
saloon,  he  saw  the  three  men  still  at  j 
bar;    their    heads    were    together,    th 
were  talking  earnestly. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

ROULETTA  KIRBY  was  awaker, 
by    the    sounds    of    chopping 
the    still,     frosty    morning;    1 
blows  of  the  axe  rang  out  loudly,     i 
a  moment  she  lay  staring  upward  at  t! 
sloping  tent-roof  over  her  bed,  study i 
with    sleepy    interest    the     frost    frin 
formed  by  her  breath  during  the  nig|  .'j 
This   fringe  was  of  intricate  design ;  i  ' 
resembled  tatters  of  filmy  lace  and  ce/ 
tain  fragments  of  it  hung  down  at  le 
a  foot,  a  warning  that  the  day  was  to  A 
extremely    cold.      But    Rouletta    needj( 
no   proof  of  that   fact  beyond  the 
dence  of  her  nose,  the  tip  of  which  w 
like  ice  and  so  stiff  that  she  could  bard  j 
wrinkle  it.     She  covered  it  now  withM 
warm   palm   and  manipulated   it  gentlj 
solicitously. 

There  was  a  damp,  unpleasant  rim  c 
hoar-frost  standing  on  the  edge  of  he 
fur  robe,  and  this  she  gingerly  turne 
back.      Cautiously    she    freed    one    am 
then    raised    herself     upon     her    elbo^1 
Reaching  up  she  struck  the  taut  canva 
roof  a  sharp  blow,  then,  with  a  squea!{ 
like  the  cry  of  a  frightened  marmot,  shf 
dodged  under  cover  just  in  time  to  avo 
the  frosty  shower. 

The       chopping       abruptly       cease; 
'Poleon's  voice  greeted  her  gaily :  "  B 
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-.   ma  soeur!     By  golly,  you  gettin' 
'le  mos'  lazy  gal!     I  spect  you  sleep 
']  iay  only  I  mak'  beeg  noise." 
c   Good    morning !"      Rouletta's    voice 
~  I  muffled.     As  if  repeating  a  lesson 
ran  on,  "  Yes,  I  feel  fine ;  I  had  a 
ly  sleep,  didn't  cough,  and  my  lungs 
a    't  hurt.     And  no  bad  dreams,  so  I 
it  to  get  up.    There!    I'm  well." 
You  hongry,  too,  I  bet,  eh  ?" 
i'.'Oh,   I'm   dying.      And   my   nose — it 
u  kin't  work." 

\  .oDoret   shouted    his    laughter.      "  You 

'  i  it.     I  mak'  fire  queeck  an'  cook  de 

,k-fas',    den — you'    nose    goin'    work 

t  >}  right.     I  got  beeg  -s'prise  for  dat  li'l 

Be  e  to-day." 

)0  i'he  top  of  Rouletta's  head,  her  eyes, 
hr»n    her   mouth    came    cautiously    out 
l~>m  hiding. 
I1"' What  is  it,  'Poleon?     Something  to 

•it?" 

Y'Sapre!     What   I   tol'   you?     Every 

'.linute     'eat,    eat'!      You'    worse    dan 

°'army  of  Swede.     I  ain't  goin'  tol'  you 

hat   is   dis   s'prise — bime-by  you   smell 

im  cookin'." 

Moose  meat!"  Rouletta  cried. 
"No!"    'Foleon    vigorously    resumed 
-is  labour;  every  stroke  of  the  axe  was 
accompanied  by  a  loud  "  Huh!"    '  I  tol' 
-/ou  not'in' !"  he  declared,  then,  after  a 
aoment,   he   voiced   one   word :    "  Cari- 
bou !" 

Again    Rouletta    uttered    a    famished 


it 

nr 
ra 


Soon  the  tent  strings  were  drawn,  and 

le   axeman   pushed   through   the    door, 

:.  :s  arms  full  of  dry  spruce  wood.     He 

,.toocl  smiling  down  at  the  face  framed 

.nugly  in  the  fox  fur,  then  he  dropped 

lis  burden  and  knelt  before  Jthe  stove. 

.n    a   moment  there   came   a   promising 

crackle,   followed  quickly  by  an   agree- 

' able  flutter  which  grew   into  a  roar  as 

; jthe  stove  began  to  draw. 

:  Caribou!-"  Rouletta's  eyes  were 
bright  with  curiosity,  and  an  emotion 
far    more     material.       "Where    in    the 

J  world ?" 

'  Some  h'injun  hunter'  mak'  beeg  kill. 
I  got  more  s'prise  as  dat,  too.    By  golly ! 
.Dis  goin'  be  regular  Chris'mas  for  you." 
Rouletta  stirred ;  there  #/as  stubborn 
defiance  in  her  tone  when  she  said :  "  I'm 
j  going  to  get  up,   and  I'm — going — out- 
doors— clothes  or  no  clothes !     I'll  wrap 
the   robe    round    me,    and    play   I'm   a 
squaw."     She  checked  'Poleon's  protest. 


"  Oh,  I'm  perfectly  well,  and  the  clothes 
I  have  are  thick  enough." 

"  Look  out  you  don't  froze  yourse'f . 
Dat  pretty  dress  you  got  is  give  you 
chills-blain  in  h'August."  The  speaker 
blew  upon  his  fingers  and  sat  back  upon 
his  heels,  his  eyes  twinkling,  his  brown 
face  wreathed  in  smiles. 

"  Then  I  can  do  it  ?  You'll  let  me 
try?"    Rouletta  was  all  eagerness. 

"  We  talk  'bout  dat  bime-by.  First 
ting  we  goin'  have  beeg  pot-latch,  lak 
Si  wash  weddin'." 

"  Goody !  Now  run  away,  while  I  get 
up." 

But  the  man  shook  his  head.  "  Don' 
be  sooch  hurry;  dis  tent  warm  slow. 
Las'  night  de  reever  is  froze  solid  so  far 
you  look.     Pretty  queeck  people  come." 

"  Do  you  think  they'll  have  extra 
clothes — something  warm  that  I  can 
wear?" 

"  Sure !  I  fix  all  dat."  Still  smiling, 
'Poleon  rose  and  went  stooping  out  of 
the  tent,  tying  the  flaps  behind  him.  A 
few  rods  distant  was  another  shelter 
which  he  had  pitched  for  himself;  in 
front  of  it  on  a  pole  provision  cache 
were  two  quarters  of  frozen  caribou 
meat,  and  seated  comfortably  in  the 
snow  beneath,  eyes  fixed  upon  the  prize, 
were  several  "  husky  "  dogs  of  unusual 
size.  At  'Poleon's  appearance  they 
began  to  caper  and  to  fawn  upon  him. 

"  Ho,  you  ole  t'iefs,"  he  cried  sternly. 
'*'  You  lak  steal  dose  meat,  I  bet.,  Wal,  I 
eat  you  'live."  Stretching  on  tip-toe,  he 
removed  one  of  the  quarters  and  bore 
it  into  his  tent.  The  dogs  gathered  just 
outside  the  door,  cautiously  thev  nosed 
the  canvas  aside,  and,  as  'Poleon  set  to 
work  with  hatchet  and  hunting  knife 
their  bright  eyes  followed  his  every 
move. 

"  Non !"  he  exclaimed  with  a  ferocious 
frown.  "  You  don'  get  so  much  as  li'l 
smell.  Yout'ink  ma  soeur  goin'  hongry 
to  feed  loafer'  lak  you?"  Bushy  grey 
tails  be^an  to  stir,  the  heads  came  far- 
ther forward,  there  was  a  most  unman- 
nerly licking  of  chops.  "  By  Gar !  You 
sound  lak'  miner-man  eatin'  soup.  W'at 
for  you  spect  nice  grub?  You  don'  work 
none."  'Poleon  removed  a  layer  of  fat, 
divided  it  and  tossed  a  portion  to  each 
animal.  The  morsels  vanished  with  a 
single  gulp,  with  one  wolfish  click  of 
sharp  white  teeth.  "  No,  I  give  you 
notin'." 


For  no  reason   whatever  the  weaker 

broke  into  loud  laughter,  then,  to  further 

eve  his  bubbling  joyousness,  he  began 

to  hum  a  song.    As  he  worked  his  song 

revi  louder  until  its  words  were  audible 

the  girl  in  the  next  tent — 

la  voix  du  beau  Nord  qui  m'apelle, 
;ir  l>ciiir  avec  lui  le  jour. 
ormais  toute  peine  cruelle 
Puira  devanl  rnon  chant  d'amour.     D'amour. 
D'amour. 
h,  the  voice  of  the  North  is  a'calling  me, 

join  in  the  praise  of  th<   day. 
whatever  the  fate  that's  befalling  me, 
I'll  sing  ivcry  sorrow  away.  Away.  Away.) 

The  Youkon  stove  was  rod-hot  now, 
d    Rouletta    Kirby's   tent   was    warm. 
She  seated  herself  before  a  homely  little 
dresser,     fashioned     from     two     candle 
ixes,  and  began    to    arrange  her  hair. 
Curiously   she  examined  the  comb   and 
brush.       They     were,     or     had     been, 
[eon's;    so    was    the    pocket   mirror 
hanging     by      a      safety      pin     to     the 
canvas    wall    above.      Rouletta    recalled 
with  a  smile  the  flourish  of  pride  with 
which  he  had  presented  to  her  this  ludi- 
crous bureau  and  its  fittings.     Was  there 
ever  such  a  fellow  as  this  Doret?    Was 
there  ever  a  heart  so  big,  so  kind?     A 
-t ranger,  it  seemed  to  the  girl  that  she 
had  known  him  always.    There  had  been 
days — days   innumerable — when   he   had 
seemed   to   be    some    dream    figure;    an 
indistinct,  unreal  being  at  once  familiar 
and  unfamiliar,  friendly  and  forbidding; 
then   other   days   during   which   he   had 
gradually    assumed    substance    and    ac- 
tuality, and  during  which  she  had  come 
to  know  him-.     Following  her  return  to 
sanity.  Rouletta  had  experienced  periods 
of  uncertainty  and  of  terror,  then  hours 
of  embarrassment,  the  mere  memory  of 
which  caused  her  to  shrink  and  to  hide 
her  head.     Those  wrere  times  of  which, 
even   yet.   she  could  not  bear  to  think. 
Hers  had  been  a  slow  recovery,  ^and  a 
painful,    nay.    a   tragic,   awakening,   but 
as  she  had  gained  the  strength  and  the 
ability    to    understand    and    to    suffer, 
'Poleon,  with  a  tact  and  a  thoughtfulness 
unexpected  in  one  of  his  sort,  had  drop- 
ped the  character  of  nurse  and  assumed 
the  role  of  friend  and  protector.     That 
had  been  Rouletta's  most  difficult  ordeal, 
the  most  trving  time  for  both  of  them 
in   fact ;  not  one  man   in  ten  thousand 
could  have  carried  off  such  an  awkward 
situation  at  a  cost  so  low  to  a  woman's 
feelings.      Ir   was,   of   course,   the   very 
awkwardness  of  that  situation,  together 
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'  with  'Poleon's  calm,  eourageous  i 
of  facing  it.  that  had  given  his  }iH.  , 
(he  strength  to  meet  him  half  way,i;uj 
that    had   made   her  convalescence    lsjr 
thing  less  than  a  torture. 

And  the  manner  in  which  he  ha<  Dlj 
lowed   her  to  learn   all   the  truth  al(ja 
herself — bit  by  bit  as  her  resistance  gfn 
— his  sympathy,  his  repression,  his  ^ 
port!     lie  had  known  just  how  f.',e  a 
;    he    had    spared    her    every  posbro 
heartache,   he  had   never  permittedy  0 
to  suffer  a  moment  of  trepidation  r  pj 
herself.     No.     Her  first  conscious  tilat 
ing,  now  that  she  recalled  it,  had*    \i\Z 
one   of    implicit,    unreasoning     fait/j-ita* 
him.      That     confidence     had    increres( 
with    everv   hour;    dismay,    despair,  n\~ 
wish  to  die  had  given  place  to  resi^e 
tion,  then  to  hope,  and  now  to  a  bre 
self-confidence.     Rouletta  knew  that  I 
deliverance    had    been   miraculous,   i 
that  this  man,  this  total  stranger,  outr 
the  goodness  of  his  heart,  had  given  L 
back  her  life.     She  never  ceased  pondt.i 
ing  over  it. 

She  was  now  sitting  motionless,  con 
and  brush  in  hand,  when  'Poleon  can 
into  the  tent  for  a  second  time  ai 
aroused  her  from  her  abstraction.  Sl;r 
hastily  completed  her  toilette,  and 
sitting  curled  up  on  her  bed  when  t'  t 
aroma  of  boiling  coffee  and  the  somf 
of  frying  steak  brought  her  to  her  feet 
With  a  noisy  clatter  she  enthusiasticaili 
arranged  the  breakfast  dishes.  n 

"  How  wonderful  it  is  to  have  an  ajj! 
petite  in  the  morning,"   said  she,  the; 
'  This   is  the  last  time   you're  going  ce 
cook.      You   may   chop   the   wood 
build  the  fires,  but  I  shall  attend  to  til 
rest.     I'm  quite  able."  { 

"  Bien  T*     The  pilot  smiled  his  agree' 
ment.      "  Everybody   mus'    work   to    b 
happy — even  dose  dog.    W'at  you  t'ink 
Dey  loaf  so  long  dey  begin  fight,   jus 
lak   people."      He    chuckled.      "  Pretty 
queeck  we  hitch  her  up  de  sled  an'  gc  J 
fly  to  Dyea.     You  goin'  h'enjoy  dat,  m;  % 
soeur.    Mebbe  we  meet  dose  cheechacka   ' 
comin'     in     an'     dey     holler,     "  Hallo 
Frenchy!     How's  t'ing  in  Dawson?  arj 
we  say  'Pouf !    We  don'  care  'bout  Daw'' 
son,  we  goiro'  home.'  "  t 

"  Home  !"     Rouletta   paused   momen 
tarily  in  her  task. 

"Sure!        Now — Voila!        Breakfa™ 
she's  serve  in  de  baggage  car."    With  ;|  j 
flourish    he   poured    the   coffee,    saying 
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The  Aged  and  Infirm 

arc  tometimei  more  susceptible  to  COUGHS  and  COLDS  on  the 
CHEST  thin  the  young  and  vigorous.  When  an  aged  person  gets 
a  Cold,  it  i*  of  the  utmost  importance  that  not  only  is  the  BEST 
REMEDY  taken  immediately,  but  that  the  Remedy  is  one  that 
does  NOT  cause  any  Heart  Depression,  nor  in  any  way  -weaken 
an  already  frail  constitution.  In  such  a  case,  HEARNE'S  Bronchitis 
Cure  is  just  THE  proper  Medicine  to  use,  as  it  is  the  QUICKEST, 
SAFEST  and  BEST — a  Remedy  that  ia  just  as  effective  with 
YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
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Bronchitis  Cure 


The  Finest  Remedy  in  the  World 

For  Coughs,  Croup, 
Colds  on  the  Chest 


The  REMEDY  with  the 
REPUTATION 


Price  2/6  and  4/6  (double size) 
From  all  Chemists  and  Stores. 


If  not  obtainable  in  your 
district,  send  direct  to — 

W.G.HEARNE&Co.Ltd. 

GEELONG.  VICTORIA. 

Branck  Off i cat — 

•rdoer.  N.S.W.,      W.liinrtoo.  N.Z. 
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Lift  Out  Corns  With  Finger  Tips  ! 
Callouses,  Too ■ Painlessly  ! 

Treat  with  Few  Drops — then  Merely  Lift  Off  That  Painful, 
Achy  Corn  or  Callous.      Costs   Not   a   Farthing  per  Corn. 


Only  a  few  pence  will  obtain 
for  you  a  midget  phial  of  Frozol- 
Ice,  the  wonder  compound  dis- 
covered by  a  brilliant  chemist. 

And  isn't  it  worth  it — less  than 
a  farthing  per  corn — to  gain  free- 
dom from  these  wretched  pests. 
Spread  four  or  five  drops  over  a 
sensitive  corn.  Immediately  the 
pain  disappears,  and  soon  you 
can  lift  out  that  troublesome  corn, 
root  complete,  with  finger  tips. 
Simplicity  itself. 


And  fancy !  There's  not  one 
twinge  of  pain  whilst  using  Frozol- 
Ice  nor  afterward.  The  healthy 
surrounding  skin  is  never  in- 
flamed, nor  even  irritated. 

All  kinds  of  corns — soft,  hard, 
or  corns  between  the  toes — also 
leathei-like  callouses  on  the  soles 
of  the  feet — "  give  up  the  ghost " 
to  Frozol-Ice.  They  simply  wither 
up  and  drop  off 

EASILY— 

PAINLESSLY. 


Ask  for    FROZOL-ICE    at  Chemist's 
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"  Let's  see  if  you'  so  hongry  lak'  you 
pretend,  or  if  I'm  goin'  keep  you  in  bed 
some  more." 

Rouletta's  appetite  was  all — yes.  more 
— than  she  had  declared  it  to  be.  The 
liberality  with  which  she  helped  herself 
to  oatmeal,  her  lavish  use  of  the  sugar 
spoon,  and  her  determined  attack  upon 
the  can  of  "  Carnation."  satisfied  any 
lingering  doubts  in  Doret's  mind.  Her 
predatory  interest  in  the  appetising  con- 
tents of  the  frying  pan — she  eyed  it  with 
the  greedy  hopefulness  of  a  healthy 
urchin — also  was  eloquent  of  a  complete 
recovery  and  brought  a  thrill  of  pride 
to  her  benefactor.  v 

"  Gosh !  I  mak'  bad  nurse  for  hos- 
pital." he  grinned.  "  You  eat  him  out 
of  house  an'  lot."  He  finished  his  meal, 
then  looked  on  until  Rouletta  leaned 
back  with  regretful  satisfaction,  where- 
upon he  broke  out. 

'  Wal,  I  got  more  s'prise  for  you." 

'  You — you  can't  surprise  a  toad, 
and — I  feel  just  like  one.  Isn't  food 
good  ?" 

Mow  Rouletta  had  learned  much 
about  this  big  woodsman's  peculiarities, 
among  other  things  she  had  discovered 
that  he  took  extravagant  delight  in  his 
so-called  "  s'prises  "  They  were  many 
and  varied,  now  a  tid-bit  to  tempt  her 
palate,  or,  again,  a  native  doll  which 
needed  a  complete  outfit  of  moccasins, 
cap  and  parka,  and  which  he  insisted 
he  had  met  on  the  trail,  very  numb 
from  the  cold;  again  a  pair  of  rabbit-fur 
sleeping  socks  for  herself.  That  crude 
dresser,  which  he  had  completed  without 
her  suspecting  him,  was  another.  Al- 
ways he  was  making  or  doing  some- 
thing to  amuse  or  to  occupy  her  atten- 
tion, and.  although  his  gifts  were  poor, 
sometimes  absurdly  simple,  he  had, 
nevertheless,  the  power  of  investing 
them  with  importance.  Being  vitally 
interested  in  all  things,  big  or  little,  he 
stimulated  others  to  share  in  that  in- 
terest. Life  was  an  enjoyable  game, 
inanimate  objects  talked  to  him,  every 
enterprise  was  tinted  imaginary  colours, 
and  he  delighted  in  pretence — welcome 
traits  to  Rouletta,  whose  childhood  had 
been  starved. 

*  What  is  my  new  s'prise?"  she 
queried.  But,  without  answering, 
'Poleon  rose  and  left  the  tent ;  he  was 
back  a  moment  later  with  a  bundle  iif 
his  hands.    This  bundle  he  unrolled,  dis- 


playing a  fine  fur  parka,  the  hood  ot 
which  was  fringed  with  a  deep  fox-tail 
facing,  the  skirt  and  sleeves  of  an  ela- 
borate checker-board  pattern  of  multi- 
coloured skins.  Gay  squirrel-tail 
streamers  depended  from  its  shoulders 
as  further  ornamentation.  Altogether 
it  was  a  splendid  specimen  of  Indian 
needlework,  and  Rouletta  gasped  with 
delight. 

"  How  wonderful!"  she  cried.  "  Is — 
it  for  me?" 

The  pilot  nodded.  "  Sure  t'ing.  De 
purtiest  one  ever  I  see.  But  look !"  He 
called  her  attention  to  a  beaver  cap,  a 
pair  of  beaded  moose-hide  mittens  and 
a  pair  of  small  fur  boots  that  went  with 
the  larger  garments — altogether  a  com- 
plete outfit  for  winter  travel.  "  I  buy 
him  from  those  h'injun  hunter.  Put  him 
on,  queeck." 

Rouletta  slipped  into  the  parka,  she 
donned  cap  and  mittens  and  'Poleon  was 
in   raptures. 

"  By  golly,  dat's  beautiful !"  he  de- 
clared. "  Now  you'  fix.  for  sure.  No 
matter  how  cold  she  come  your  li'l  toes 
goin'  to  be  warm,  you  don'  froze  your 
nose " 

"  You're    good    and    true — and- 


Rouletta  faltered,  then  added  fervently; 
"  I  shall  always  thank  God  for  know- 
ing you." 

Now.  above  all  things  Doret  dreaded 
his  sister's  serious  moods  or  any  expres- 
sion of  her  gratitude ;  he  waved  her 
words  aside  with  an  airy  gesture,  and 
began  in  a  hearty  tone. 

"  We  don'  stop  dis  place  no  longer. 
To-morrow  we  start  for  Dyea.  Wat' 
you  t'ink  of  dat,  eh  ?  Pretty  queeck  you 
be  home."  When  his  hearer  displayed 
no  great  animation  at  the  prospect,  he 
exclaimed  in  perplexity.  "  You  fonny 
gal.     Ain't  you  care*'" 

"  I  have  no  home,"  she  gravely  told 
him. 

"  But  your  people — dey  goin'  be  glad 
lor  sec  you." 

"  I  have  no  people  either.  You  see — 
we  lived  a  queer  life,  father  and  I.  I 
was  all  he  had.  outside  of  poor  Danny 
Royal,  and  he — was  all  I  had.  Home 
was  where  we  happened  to  be.  He  sold 
everything  to  come  north,  he  cut  off  all 
ties  and  risked  everything  on  a  single 
throw.  That  was  his  way,  our  way — all 
or  nothing.  I've  been  thinking  lately  ;  I've 
asked  myself  what  he  would  have  wished 
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ie  to  do.  and — I've  made  up  my  mind." 

"So?"     'Poleon   was   puzzled. 

"I'm  not  going  'outside.'  I'm  going 
)  Dawson.  '  Be  a  thoroughbred.  Don't 
eaken.'  That's  what  he  always  said, 
am  kirby  followed  the  frontier,  and  he 
iade  his  money  there.  Well.  I'm  his 
irl.  his  blood  is  in  me.  I'm  going 
lrough." 

'Poleon's  brow  was  furrowed  in  deep 
lOUght;  it  cleared  slowly.  'Dawson 
ie's  had  city,  but  you're  brave  li'l  gal, 
id — badness  is  here,'"  he  tapped  his 
lest  with  a  huge  forefinger.  "  So  long 
e  heart  she's  pure  not'in'  goin'  touch 
ju."  He  nodded  in  better  agreement 
ith  Rouletta's  decision.  "  Mebbe  so 
ju're  right.  For  me,  I'm  glad,  very 
lad.  for  I  t'nk  my  bird  is  goin'  spread 
er  wing  an'  fly  away  south  lak'  all  de 
is',  but  now — Bien!  I'm  satisfy!  We 
3  to  Dawson." 

'*  Your  work  is  here."  the  girl  pro- 
l.     "  1   can't   take   you   away    from 


"  Fonny  t'ng.  'bout  work."  'Poleon 
lid  with  a  grin.  "  Plenty  tarn  I  try  to 
in  away  from  him,  but  always  he  catch 
p  wit'  me." 

"  You're  a  poor  man.  I  can't  let  you 
icrifice  too  much." 

"  Poor  ?"  The  pilot  opened  his  eyes 
i  amazement.  *'  Mon  Dieu  !  I'm  reech 
dler.  Anybody  is  reech.  so  long  he's 
ell  an'  happy.    Mebbe  I  sell  my  claim." 

'  Your  claim  ?  Have  you  a  claim  ? 
t  Dawson  ?" 

The  man  nodded  indifferently.  "  I 
ake  him  las'  winter.  He's  pretty  claim 
i  look  at — plenty  snow,  nice  tree  for 
ibin,  dry  wood,  everyt'ing  but  gold, 
lebbe  I  sell  him  for  beeg  price." 

"  Why    doesn't    it    have    any 
ouletta  was  genuinely  curious. 

'Why?  Biccause  I  stake  him." 
^oleon  laughed  heartily.     "  Dose  claim 

stake  dey  never  ha<=  so  much  gold  you 


gold?' 


ran  see  wit'  your  eye.  Not  one.  an'  I 
stake  tousan'.  Me.  1  hear  dose  man  talk 
'bout  million  dollar:  I'm  drinkin'  heavy 
I  t'ink  1  be  millionaire,  too.  But 
Sime-by  I'm  <ober  again  an'  my  money 
she's  gone.  I'm  res'less  feller;  I  don' 
stop  long  no  place." 

'  What  makes  you  think  it's  a  poor 
claim?" 

'Poleon  shrugged.  "All  my  claim  is 
poor.  Me,  I'm  onlucky.  Mebbe  so  I 
don'  care  enough  for  bein'  reech.  W'at 
I'll  do  wit'  pile  of  money,  eh?  Drink 
him  up?  Gamble?  Dat's  fun  for  while. 
Every  spring  I  sell  my  fur  an'  have  beeg 
tarn;  two  weeks  I'm  drunk,  but — dat's 
plenty.  Any  feller  dat's  drunk  mor'n 
two  weeks  is  bum.  No!"  He  shook  his 
head  and  exposed  his  white  teeth  in  a 
flashing  smile.  "  I'm  cut  out  for  poor 
man.    I  mak'  beeg  soccess  of  dat." 

Rouletta  studied  the  speaker  silently 
for  a  moment.  "  I  know."  She  nodded 
her  complete  understanding  of  his  type. 
"  Well,  I'm  not  going  to  let  you  do  that 
any  more." 

"  I  don'  hurt  nobody."  he  protested. 
"  I  sing  plenty  song  an'  fight  li'l  bit.  A 
man  mus'  got  some  fun." 

"  Won't  you  promise — for  my  sake?" 

'Poleon  gave  in  after  some  hesitation ; 
reluctantly  he  agreed.  "  Eh  bien!  Mos' 
anyt'ing  I  promise  for,  you.  ma  soeur. 
But — she's  goin'  be  mighty  poor  trip  for 
me.  S'pose  mebee  I  forget  dose  pro- 
mise?'" 

"  I  shan't  let  you.  I've  seen  too  much 
drinking — gambling — I'll  hold  you  to 
your  pledge." 

Again  the  man  smiled :  there  was  a 
light  of  warm  affection  in  his  eyes.  "  By 
Gar!  It's  nice  ting  to  have  sister  w'at 
care  for  you.  When  we  goin'  start  for 
Dawson,  eh?" 

"  To-morrow." 

(To    be   cont$nv>d    in    our  neast   mimbfi- — 
July  27,  1918.) 


1R  JAMES  YOXALL,  M.P.,  ON  PELMAN  METHODS 


Sir  James  Yoxall  M.P.,  a  man  who  prob- 
bly  knows  more  of  the  practical  side  of 
iueation  than  any  other  man  in  the  British 
des,  has  investigated  the  work  of  the  Pel- 
lan  School  and  expressed  his  opinion  in 
:>ur  pages  of  The  Fortnightly  Review.  He 
lys  that  the  Pelman  School — 

"  Exists  as  a  place  of  business  and  is  not 
in  as  a  place  of  philanthropy,  gratis;  but 


it  is  philanthropic  in  its  business,  which  is 
to  help  the  unsuccessful  and  only  partly 
successful  to  learn  how  to  help  themselves^. 
I  had  rested  the  men  and  the 
methods  there;  T  had  satisfied  myself  that 
the  men  are  neither  unpractical  visionaries 
nor  advertising  charlatans ;  I  had  verified 
the  testimonials  which  they  publish,  and 
the  names  of  the  well-known  people  among 
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Miss  Love  says:  "HEENZO  (Hean's 
Essence)  and  HEENZO  COUGH  DIA- 
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mend their  use  most  cordially." 


Miss  Minnie  Love. 


HEENZO  COUGH  DIAMONDS, 
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Tells  yon  about  the  Armies  of  the  Belli- 
gerents. The  Navies.  Neutrality.  Contra- 
band. Spie*.  Colonies.  Internal  Conditions 
of  Powers  at  War.  Rulers  of  Europe.  Pris- 
oners of  Wax.  Modern  and  Ancient  Weapons. 
World's  Production.  The  Balkans  and  Their 
People.  Asia  Minor.  Russian  Railways. 
Airships.  Submarines.  Torpedoes.  Neutrals. 
Trade.  The  Russians.  The  Turks.  Etc..  etc., 
etc.     Everything   you   oan  think  of. 
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182  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 
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WAE  PACTS,  for  which  I  enclose  5/-. 


A    FEW    OF    THE    QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED:— 

What  troop*  had  Great  Britain  in  India t 

How  large  is  the  Greek  army? 

What  wages  are  paid  European  soldiers? 

Are  the  Zouaves  Frenchmen? 

What  does    "  abattis  "    mean? 

Who  invented  barbed  wire? 

What  navy   has   Brazil? 

What  is  a  gun-layer? 

How    many    enemy    ships    were    in    Americfm 

harbours? 
What  ships  did  the  Emden  sink? 
How   many   foreign  sailors   are  in  the   British 

mercantile  marine? 
Which   is  the  largest  ship  in  the  world? 
What    were   the   terms   of   the   famous  Belgian 

treaty? 
How  did  Great  Britain  get  Cyprus? 
What  is  the  Monroe  doctrine? 
Who  owns  the  Suez  Canal? 
How   many  soldiers   had  Great   Britain   in   th« 

Smith  African  war? 
How  wide  is  the  Rhine? 
How   did   Germany  get  Heligoland? 
What   is   the  life  of   a   rifle? 
How   big  is  a  submarine? 
What  does   a   15-inch   gun   weigh? 
What  is  calibre? 
Who  was  the  first  man  to  fly? 
What  is  the  Declaration  of  London? 
What   religions  do  our  enemies   profess? 
Is  Ijoid  Aliiner  a  German? 
What  salary  does  the  French  President  get? 
How  is  Prussia  governed? 
How  much  grain  does  it  require  bo  feed  Great 

Britain? 
Does   Turkey   produce  much  cotton? 
Who  discovered  synthetic   indigo? 
What  is  the  daily  cost  of  the  war? 
What  does  "  Boche  "  mean? 
Is  the  franchise  in  Japan  a  liberal  one? 
What  does  Sinn   Fein   mean? 
What  is  sabotage? 

Have  all  railways  in  Europe  the  same  gauge? 
What   was   the  origin   of  the  word   boycott? 
Who   were   the   Hiu.s? 
Etc.,  etc. 
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their  clients;  I  inquired  into  the  methods 
they  use  in  a  way  which  only  one  who  is 
himself  a  teacher  could  do;  I  procured  and 
have  studied  the  books  they  issue  to  their 
clients ;  1  have  examined  the  queries  they 
put,  the  schedules  they  work  by,  and  the 
degrees  of  individual  effort  they  require  to 
be  put  forth.  I  went  there  rather  sceptical, 
I  went  away  rather  enthusiastic.  '  Pel- 
manism  '  is  no  fake,  no  dodge,  no  knack  of 
temporary  influence  onlv,  and  it  is  not  for 
the  few  alone.  It  is  not  for  the  relatively 
whom  Xature  has  endowed  with  the 
successful  qualities,  who  cannot  help  '  get- 
ting on.'  and  who  get  on  early  because  the 
many  do  not  compete  with  them  ;  it  is  for 
the  many  whom  Nature  has  endowed  with 
all  the  qualities  for  success  except  the  in- 
stinctive knowledge  of  how  to  use  them 
aptly.  There  is  no  mystery  about  Pel- 
manism,  except  that  it  is  not  ladled  out  to 
all  and  sundry,  and  is  kept  as  a  secret  for 
those  who  wish  to  have  it,  those  who  will 
work  as  well  as  pay." 

Sir  James  Yoxall  then  makes  some  illu- 
minating comparisons  between  class  and  in- 
dividual teaching  : — 

'  I  am  myself  a  trained,  experienced 
teacher,  and  know  the  drawbacks  of  schools. 
1  know  the  faults  of  the  class  system,  how 
if  the  class  or  form  be  large  the  teacher 
must  lecture  rather  than  teach  ;  and  how  if 
the  class  be  small,  even,  it  is  still  too 
large,  for  the  most  effective  teaching  is 
done  when  the  tutor  has  one  pupil,  and  only 
one;  in  teaching,  the  effectual  thing  is  to 
help  each  lame  dog  over  his  own  particular 
stile,  and  that  is  what  class-teaching  can 
seldom  do.  I  also  know  that  if  the  pupil 
does  not  wish  to  learn,  he  will  not  learn, 
though  you  teach  at  him  ever  so  brilliantly 
and  assiduously.  And  therefore  I  know 
that  most  of  the  defects  which  adults  dis- 
cover in  themselves  are  defects  w-hich  can- 
not be  removed  from  the  average  person 
while  a  boy  or  a  girl  at  school.  I  also 
know  that  the  instruction  received  from  an- 
other is  nothing  like  so  valuable  as  the  edu- 
cation which  one  can  gain  for  oneself, 

"  Therefore  it  delighted  me  to  discover 
that  the  Pelman  Institute  works  along,  lines 
which  at  a  hundred  public  meetings  on 
education  I  have  ventured  to  lay  down. 
Places  for  lecturing,  coaching,  and  pre- 
paring people  for  examinations  are  valuable, 
and  many  ;  so  are  places  in  which  the 
tuition  goes  on  by  post,  between  tutor  and 
[earner,  and  when  the  learner  is  in  earnest 
;he  effect  is  sure  to  be  good.      But  this  is 


not  a  place  for  thus  imparting  general  or 
examinational  information ;  it  is  a  place  for 
indicating  how  to  learn,  how  to  live  and 
learn,  and  how  to  learn  and  live.  Here  any 
willing,  earnest  applicant  may  get  just  the 
books,  papers,  hints,  suggestions,  advice, 
and  '  leg-up  '  which  he  needs  for  himself. 
.  .  .  Pelmanism  is  not  for  the  self-satis- 
fied, nor  for  the  easily  satisfied,  content 
with  any  way  of  life,  no  matter  how  narrow 
and  poor ;  nor  for  the  sluggard,  too  inert ; 
nor  the  laggard,  too  idle.  It  is  discipline, 
and  many  a  client  has  found  it  to  be  just 
the  training  he  needed.  It  is  a  means  of 
energising,  and  energy  is  the  master-force 
of  everything. 

"  .  .  .  The  clerk  who  does  not  get 
on,  the  salesman,  the  commercial  traveller, 
the  shopkeeper  who  does  not  sell  success- 
fully ;  the  underling,  '  the  most  conscien- 
tious worker  in  the  office  '  who  is  neverthe- 
less too  slow  ;  the  teacher  not  successful  in 
a  peculiarly  difficult  vocation ;  the  would- 
be  writer  who  always  gets  his  manuscript 
(it  should  be  type-script)  back  again ;  the 
solicitor  who  might  as  well  be  his  own 
clerk ;  the  doctor  who  vainly  waits  for 
patients  ;  the  briefless  man  at  the  Bar ;  the 
curate  never  offered  a  benefice ;  and  many 
another,  would  find  the  discipline,  guid- 
ance and  training  of  Pelmanism  help  them 
on." 

After  reference  to  the  fierce  competition 
that  will  follow  the  war,  Sir  James  con- 
cludes by  saying  : — 

"  1  have  passed  most  of  a  lifetime  in 
trying  to  help  on  the  cause  of  education, 
but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  /  shall  not  have 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  sterner  competi- 
tion to  come.  I  suspected  Pelmanism; 
when  it  began  to  be  heard  of  I  thought  it 
quackery  ;  with  self-satisfaction  and  vanity, 
I  supposed  that  /  needed  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Now  I  wish  I  had  taken  it  up  when 
I  heard  of  it  first." 

This  is  high  praise  indeed,  and  is  very- 
gratifying  to  the  managers  of  the  Austral- 
asian Branch  of  the  School,  but  after  all, 
Sir  James  Yoxall  is  only  voicing  the  opinion 
of  thousands  of  students  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  as  well  as  about  a  quarter 
of  a  million  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  Australasian  Branch  is  situated  at  23 
Gloucester  House,  396  Flinders  Lane, 
Melbourne.  A  book.  "  Mind  and  Memory- 
Training,"  will  be  posted  free  on  inquiry. 
It  contains  the  opinions  of  some  humbler, 
but  no  less  sincere  inquirers  than  Sir  James, 
and  these  inquirers  are  our  neighbours. 
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ESPERANTO   NOTES. 


Esperanto  has  been  making  much  pro- 
gress in  Portugal  recently,  and  The  Esper- 
anto Monthly  reixwrts  a  celebration  of 
•  Zamenhof  Dav,"  in  Lisbon,  which  has 
attracted  much  attention.  A  concert  was 
held  in  the  Theatre  Naeional,  one  of  the 
principal  theatres,  lent  to  the  Lisbon  Esper- 
anto Society  by  special  permission  of  the 
Minister  for  Public  Instruction.  Leading 
Portuguese  actors  and  actresses  took  part  in 
the  programme,  which  included  a  short 
play,  entitled  The  Lace  Mantilla,  an  ad- 
dress in  Portuguese  about  Esperanto,  and 
songs.  The  President  of  the  Republic  was 
present  at  the  concert. 

An    illustrated    paper    prints   a    remark- 
able picture  of  a  meeting  of  the  Supreme 
War   Council   of   the  Allies   at  Versailles. 
Seated  around  the  table  are  the  representa- 
tives of  Britain,  France  and  Italy,  but  the 
notable   fact   about   the  picure   is  that   the 
only   person    standing   and    in    the   act   of 
speaking  is — the  interpreter.      If   we  were 
privileged    to  see    a   similar    picture   of    a 
common    council    of    the    Central    Powers, 
we  might  observe  that  there  has  been  no 
necessity  for  the  presence  of  an  interpreter. 
For  many  years  the  German  language  has 
been  sedulously  spread  in  Austro- Hungary.  - 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey.     Even  in  Constanti- 
nople it   was  printed  on   the  tram   tickets. 
The  Germans  know  that  the  possession  of  a 
common  language  is  an  immense  advantage 
in    warfare,    and    also   that    it    places    the 
country  whose  native  language  it  is  in  the 
position  of  commanding  superiority.    If  the 
Allies   had    possessed   a  common    language 
such  as  Esperanto,  which  they  could  all  use 
on  equal  terms  in  their  conferences  and  re- 
lations one  with  another,  who  can  say  how 
much  they  might  not  have  gained  by 'better 
understanding    and  c.loser   co-operation? 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Parisian 
Esperantists,  Professor  Camille  Aymonier 
pointed  out  that  Esperanto  had  received 
the  approval  of  the  most  eminent  linguists. 
Max  Muller  at  once  understood  and  ap- 
proved and  praised  the  language.  Pro- 
fessor Meillet,  of  the  College  de  France  be- 
lieved in  the.usefulness  and  the  possibility 
of  an  international  language,  and  in  fus 
opinion  it  was  very  desirable  that  it  should 
be  an  artificial  language.  Breal,  the  trans- 
lator of  the  great  philologist,  Bopp,  and 
a  keen  litterateur,  writing  in  that  very  scien- 


tific   and   severe    publication,    The    Revue 
Critique,    said:      'The    first    service    that 
Esperanto    rendered    was    to    compel    the 
linguists  to  explain  their  idea  of  language 
in  general.    And  then  we  were  able  to  wit- 
ness   the   happy   event   of   their   disowning 
their   former   theories   of  the   life  of    lan- 
guage,   so   firmly   held    thirty  years   ago  - 
theories   that   language   was   a   product   of 
nature,  and  that  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween a  natural  and  an  artificial  language 
was   that   a  natural  language   was   full   of 
feeling  and  life,  and  that  an  artificial  lan- 
guage was  a  tiling  without  life  and  without 
strength,  and  other  stilted  commonplaces  of 
the  same  kind.     Another  service  of  Esper- 
anto was  to  allow  us  to  feel,  as  if  with  our 
fingers,    the   way   in   which   the  vocabulary 
of  a  language  is  created." 

An  indication  of  the  increased  interest 
in     Esperanto     is     the     large     number 
of      notices      which      appear      in      the 
daily    and    weekly    press    on    the    sub- 
ject.    The  British  Esperantist    has    for 
some  time  published  in  each  number  a 
list   of  the  principal   journals   in   which 
articles    on    Esperanto    or    notices    of 
Esperanto  meetings  have  appeared,  and 
the  list  this  month  includes  forty  jour- 
nals,  chiefly   in  England   and   Scotland. 
More  important    than    the    number    of 
journals  which  give  attention  to  Esper- 
anto is  the  altered  tone  in  which  the  lan- 
guage is  spoken  of.     Not  so  many  years 
ago,    Esperanto   was   nearly   always    re- 
ferred to    as    a    mere    curiosity  or  an 
amiable  fad,  which  would  soon  be  for- 
gotten.     Now,    however,    Esperanto    is 
treated  byr  the  press  as  a  matter  worthy 
of  serious  attention,  and  no  longer  as  ? 
project    only,    but    as    an    accomplished 
fact. 

Readers  of  Stead's  Review  interested  in 
Esperanto  should  communicate  with  the 
nearest  Esperanto  group,  at  any  of  these 
addresses  : — Box  731,  P.O.,  Elizabeth 
street,  Melbourne;  223  Stanmore  road, 
Stanmore,  Sydney ;  Mr.  W.  L.  Waterman, 
Torrens  road,  Kilkenny,  Adelaide;  Mr.  D. 
Guilbert,  7  Glen  street,  Hobart ;  Mr.  C. 
Kidd,  O'Mara  street,  Lutwyche,  Brisbane; 
Mr.  T.  Burt.  Stott's  College,  Perth;  and 
Mr.  W.  L.  Edmanson.  156  Lambton  Quiw  . 
Wellington.   N.Z. 
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YOUR   PORTRAIT! 

Have  you  hesitated  to  have    your    Portrait  taken    through    not  knowing    where  you  will  gain 
the  best    results  ?     High-class  Portraits  are  our  specialty. 

THE  LANGHAM   STUDIO,   Roughton  House,  284-288  Bourke  Street,  Melbourne 

Four  Doors  from  Swanston  Street.)  'Pbone  2564.  LANGHAM  signifies  HIGH-CLASS  PORTRAITURE. 

Hildyard    Patent    Steel- 
Wheeled   Wagons 

Used  all  over  Australia.    Wool  Wagons,  Farm  Wagons, 

Orchard  Wagom,    Spring  Wagons.     Tyres  any  width. 

Wheels  aey  height.     Prompt  delivery. 

Send  for  Catalogue    To-day. 

HILDYARD    WAGON    WORKS 

Kensington,    Melbourne 
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RUPTURE 


you 


ARE    YOU    A    SUFFERER    FROM    THIS    COMPLAINT  ? 

If  so,  what  are  you  wearing  for  it?  Is  it  one  of  those  old-fashioned  and  cumbersome  steel  spring  trusses 
which  are  a  constant  source  of  torture  to  the  wearer?  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  wear  this  kind  of  con^ 
trivance  any  longer. 

Yon,  no  doubt,  have  long  beta  wishing  to  obtain  an  appliance  that  would  be  not  only  comfortable  to  wear,  bat 
whicb  would  also  hold  your  rupture  under  all  conditions.  If  you  will  write  ua,  we  will  be  pleased  to  send 
particulars  of  our  PATENT  AUTOMATIC  AIR  CUSHION  RUPTURE  APPLIANCE. 

Never  mind  if  you  have  tried  everything  else.  This  appliance  U  SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW.  It  is.  in  fact, 
the  rery  best  apparatus  for  rupture  which  has  yet  been  invented.  It  does  away  altogether  with  those  cumbersome 
steel  springs.  There  are  none  of  those  galling  leather  understraps.  Our  pad  or  Air  Cushion  is  made  of  soft, 
pliable  rubber,  which  exerts  a  gentle,  yet  firm  and  uniform  pressure,  always  on  the  correct  spot.  To  show  what  WE 
think  of  this  Patent  Rupture  Appliance, 

WE    GIVE    A    FREE    TRIAL, 
with  every  appliance  sent  out.     If    it  should    not    prove   satisfactory,    you    are   not  asked  to  keep  it.     The  price 
is  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  the  appliance  is  suitable  for  Men,  Women  and  Children. 

We  guarantee  perfect  ease,  comfort,  and  safety  from  the  first  day's  use.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  pasted  free 
snywhere.     We  make  all  kinds  of  Surgical  Goods. 

WINSLOW  COMPANY,   Mercantile  Buildings,   349a  Collins  Street,   Melbourne,   Victoria. 


After  Death 
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Containing 

FURTHER  LETTERS  FROM  JULIA 


This  hook  has  been  as  light  from  be- 
yond the  grave  to  many  bereaved  per- 
|  sons,  bringing-  hope  and  consolation  to 
those  who  would  otherwise  have  con- 
tinued to  dwell  in  the  shadow  of  the 
great  darkness  of  the  valley  of  death. 


Thi6  Edition  contains  a  new  Preface 

Written   by  the   Late 

W.    T.   6TEAD. 

Strongly    bound    in    Cloth. 
Post  5 ..'-   Free. 


Send    orders    (enclosing    5/-)    to 
The   Manager,   Stead's   Review, 
162   Collins  Street, 

Melbourne. 


SUBSCRIPTION  FORM 


To  Stead's  Review, 

Melbourne. 

Please  send  me  for  a  year 
(26  numbers)  STEAD'S  REVIEW, 
beginning  with  the  next  number, 
for  which  I  enclose  herewith  Postal 
Note  1  3s.  Commonwealth.  (Money 
Order  13s.  6d.  New  Zealand.) 
(Money  Order   J 5s.   elsewhere.) 

Name 

Full  Address 

Note.— STEADS   REVIEW   appears  every 
fortnight. 
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ANTHONY  HORDERNS'  for 
AQUINTOSH  RAINCOATS 
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THE  AQUINTOSH  RAINCOAT  is  made  for 
the  man  who  demands  distinction  in  his  dress. 
The  AQUINTOSH  COAT  is  an  ideal  wet- 
weather  garment— and  will  not  become  stiff 
and  unyielding. 

THE  AQUINTOSH  COAT,  owing  to  the 
excellence  of  the  proofing,  has  hygienic  pro- 
perties not  possessed  by  many  raincoats.  The 
proofing  is  rubberless,  within  the  fibre,  con- 
sequently it  is  real  and  permanent— it  LETS 
the  AIR  IN,  but  KEEPS  the  RAIN  OUT. 
This  is  a  point  in  favour  of  Aquintosh  Rain- 
coats   which   wearers   greatly   appreciate. 

AQUINTOSH  RAINCOATS  are  distinctive 
in  cut  and  finish,  and  are  warm,  without  being 
burdensome. 

THE  AQUINTOSH  COAT  is  made  in  Fawn, 
Light  Fawn,  Light  Brown,  Green,  and  Navy, 
and  may  be  had  in  all  sizes  and  several  shapes 
with  step  or  storm  collar,  vertical  or  cross 
pockets,  inside  ticket  pocket,  strap  cuffs,  fly 
front  or  to  button  through,  half  lined,  or  lined 
throughout. 


Prices : 

63/-,    70/-,    90/- 


Antttony  Hordern  &  Sons  Ltd. 

Only  Universal  Providers  Brickfield    Hill,     Sydney,    N.S.W. 

New  ralace  Emporium  7        ^  J  7 
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Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THE  UNIVERSAL  CAR 


FORD  is  the  only  Car  in    existence    that  commands    unlimited  world- 
wide publicity  and   advertisement    FREE  OF   CHARGE. 


Sole   Distributers:    " TARRANT'S " 

The    Predominant    MELBOURNE    Motor    People 

104-112    Russell    Street 


REPUBLIC 

A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL 

Published    in    the    United    States 

Which    reflects    the   best    thought  and 
ideals  of  the  American  people 

Those  anxioas  to  keep  themselves  in' 
formed  of  sane  American  opinion  ought 
to  diligently  read  the    "New  Republic." 


EDITORS : 

Herbert  Croly  Francis  Hackett 

Philip  Littell  Alvin  Johnson 


Special  articles  by  famous  men  and 
women  supplement  the  keen  editorial 
paragraphs  dealing  with  current  events 
and  contemporary  thought. 


sh  "lid  be  made  by  money  order  to  the 
public  Publjghinar  Company,  421  West 
21st  Street,  New  York  City,  V.c..\  .  or  sent 
by  cheque  or  portal  note  to  tr-<»  Setv  Re- 
'  ic,  c/o  Stead's.  182  Collins  S  reet.  Mel- 
bourne. 


GENUINE  AS  A  BANK  NOTE 

Any  sufferer  from  Rheumatism,  Sciatica, 
or  Lumbago,  purchasing  a  Six-Bottle 
Course  for  33s.  of 

WRIGHT'S 

Rheumatic  Remedy 

receives  a  legally-binding  signed  guarantee 
that  a  cure  will  be  effected  or  the  full 
money  returned  on  a  simple  declaration 
to  this   effect. 

This  magazine  would  not  publish  this  but 
for  knowing  our  remarkable  system  is 
honestly    carried  out. 

Any  chemist  or  store  in  Australia  can  sup- 
ply you  at  5/6  a  bottle,  or  full  course 
and   guarantee,  33    - 

All    Wholesale    Merchants. 

If  not  easily  obtainable,  send  direct,  with 
particulais  of  your  case,  to 

Wright's  Rheumatic  Remedy  Pty.  Ltd. 

Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


(Mention  thi    paper.) 


P.O.  Box  320. 
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The  Rise  of  "Laurel" 

LAURoL   has  risen   to  a   pinnacle  of  great  popu- 
larity  in   Australasia.  , 

It  is  known  as  "the  soft,  while  light" — the  illuminant 
without   peer. 

When  you  cxcnange  your  cash  for  "Laurel."  you 
re  eive  the  greatest  aid  to  lighting,  heating  and 
cjjicmg  satisfaction  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  You 
get  a  kerosene  that  burns  clearly,  evenly  and  with- 
out a  trace  of  odour,  right  to  the  last  thimbleful. 

More  than  that,  you  get  a  light  tnat  is  soft  and  rest- 
tul  to  the  eyes — an  infinite  boon  in  these  days  of 
harsh   lights. 

All   gjud  Grocers  and  Storekeepers  sell  it. 

Don  t  say  "Kerosene1  -Ask  for  "Laurel" 

LAUREL  KER9/ENE 
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Vacuum    Oil    Company     Pty.    Ltd, 

Tferauahoul     AutlrtU.U 
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